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thoroughly understands every branch of domestic | daughter’s eager request, yet when she did so, she 

labor, and is therefore capable of advising and | had thought to herself: ‘Hattie will not care to 

directing judiciously. Moreover,” with a loving | go when the time really comes.” 

smile, “I shall enjoy teaching you, for my great | Both Mrs. Murch, and her elder child, a beau- 

sorrow has been the want of just such a bri ht- | tiful young lady about twenty, were busy pre- 

faced daughter, to be a companion and comfort. | 
“I soon found that | was paying away a good | 

many dollars in the course of a year, to hire | Hattie would accompany them. 

things done which I could do as well, with a little! When, therefore, the latter found a good op- 
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CHAPTER I. 





“Oh, dear!” exclaimed Hattie Murch, giving 
her dusting cloth a little, petulant switch, 
‘*‘Where does all the dirt come from, I wonder? 
How I| do hate to dust, it takes so much time!”’ 
and opening the piano, she rattled off first one 
lively tune, and then another, in quick succession. 

Hattie was a born musician, and her talent had 
received the best cultivation money could afford, 
for her parents were wealthy, and she was the 
only and idolized child. She was a fine per- 
former, her touch firm and brilliant, yet me- 
lodious. 

‘‘Hattie,” called a gentle voice, “have you 
finished dusting?”’ 

‘“*Almost, auntie dear,’’ replied the young girl, 
a swift blush at her neglect of duty crimsoning 
the plump cheeks, as she sprang quickly from the 
stool, and resumed her work. 

Preesntly she cried: ‘‘Won’t yon come and see 
how nice I’ve made the parlor look, aunt?” 

“Dear me!’ said that lady, glancing around 
with « critical air, ‘‘you forgot the whatnot, 
Hattie.” 

“Oh no, I didn’t!’ exclaimed she, eagerly, for- 
= fa politeness in her anxiety to defend her- 
self. 
















































“You certainly do not wish me to think that 
you have dusted it. Look here,’ lifting one or 
two of the ornaments as she spoke. A faint rim 
showed just where each had stood. 

Again Hattie’s ready color rose. “I thought 
——”’ she stammereé. 

“You were careless,’’ interrupted Mrs. Larra- 
bee, kindly. ‘If you wish to do things well, you 
must put your mind on them, and work swiltly, 
allowing een to interrupt, if possible. I[t is | 
a poor way to take half an hour for what ought | 
to be done in ten minutes. Economy of time is 
as important as economy of money.”’ 

‘*Aunt Ellen,” said Hattie, who was accustomed 
to nothing but praise at home, and who therefore 
felt her aunt’s rebuke the more keenly, “if one 
does not like to do anything, it always takes 
longer.”’ 

“Not necessarily, dear. Is it not far better to 
strive to do one’s duty contentedly, however dis- 
tasteful, than to make it doubly hard by fretting 
and repining?”’ 

“T suppose so,” assented the young girl. ‘But, 
auntie, mamma says you like to work, so you are 
not an impartial judge.” 

Mrs. Larrabee smiled as she replied, ‘‘At your 
age I did not like it any better than you do. But 
now I must go back to the kitchen, or dinner will 
be lute; an unnecessary annoyance to your uncle 
Daniel.” 

Hattie followed, musing over their conver- 
sation. 

“Please see if my cake is done,’ said Mrs. 
Larrabee. 

“How am I to tell?’’ inquired her niece. 

‘Didn’t you ever bake a loaf of cake?” asked 
Mrs. Larrabee, in some surprise. 

‘‘No ma’am, nor make one,”’ answered Hattie, 
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meekly. 
“Yet you are fifteen years old,” said her aunt, | effort. At first it was rather discouraging. | portunity of avowing her intention to spend the 
thoughtfully. Sometime I will tell you a few of my experiences. | Summer months with her aunt, her decision was 


“Who taught you to doso many things?”’ asked 
Hattie, watching her aunt’s deft motions ad- 
miringly. ‘*Besides all kinds of cooking and 
housework, you can cut and make dresses splen- 
didly, find time to teach music, to read, and even 
to study. I would give a great deal to be as 
sinart as you.” 

“IT may say I taught myself, Hattie, and hard 
work it was, too. Your mother’s father and my 
own, was a rich man, and as we had no mother, | 
we were educated at a fashionable boarding 
school, where we learned nothing practical. My | 
sister married a man whose social station was | 
equal to our father’s, and to this day she has | 
never been obliged to learn anything useful. | 
Yet I doubt if Fannie has been as happy as my-| 
self.’ 


Hattie inyoluntarily recalled the picture of her | laughing 
indolent, lazy mamma, idling over a new novel, | 


I can laugh at them now, though at the time | 


they were sore trials. I was continually saying 
to myself: ‘Oh, if I only had somebody to show 
tne how to do this! 
I was marricd? 
easier.’ ” 

‘Aunt Ellen,” cried Hattie, impulsively, “if I 
will spend all the-long vacation with you, will 
you be my teacher?” 

‘‘Nothing woull give me greater pleasure, 
dear.”’ 

Hattie stole up and gave her aunt asudden hug. 
“Pll be your daughter every vacation, if you will 
help me grow up useful.” 


It would have been so much 


“If your mother is willing,’ added Mrs. Lara- | 


bee, gently. 
“Oh, I can win her over,” answered Hattie, 


ly. 
So she dia, although Mrs. Murch was disposed 


Why didn’t I find out before | 


received with extreme disfavor by both her mother 
and sister. 

Hattie, upon having you 

M You 


*T had set my heart 
urch, plaintively. ‘** 


with me,”’ said Mrs. 


| are almost a young lady now, and quite passable, 
aud ought, in order to obtain a certain polish of | 
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| reply to her sister’s scornful observation. 


oran elaborate piece of fancy work, her only | tomake fun of what she termed her daughter’s | 


employment killing time; and she could not hel 


contrasting her mother’s bored, often peevish | 


expression, with the cheery, animated look of her 
auut’s plainer countenance. 


“I married a poor minister,” continued Mrs. | 
Larrabee, and had to study the strictest economy, 


in order to make both ends meet without running 
in debt, of which my husband had a perfect 
horror. 


for fear | may bother the 
ever have to do is to keep my room tidy, and my | 
bureau drawers in order.” 

“If you are really desirous of learning to be a 
good housekeeper, and will be patient 


taking, ll et the useful knowledge | to be easily turu d from a pur 
ggg olay wer in knowing | now found it somewhat difficult to broach the 


acquired. There is a sense of 


how to d is not obliged to exercise | subject to her mother. 
Cee we © Oe “ is she who thatiady had given a languid consent to her! 


that ability. The best mistress 





quixotic notion, which she declared would not be 
lasting. 

Whether it proved so, or not, and the experi- 
ences Hattie passed through in carrying out her 
admirable purpose, will be told in succeeding 
chapters. 

CHAPTER II. 
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manner, to mingle more with society than 
have leisure for, while school is in session. But 
I suppose you know best where inclination leads 
you,”’ sighing. 

‘Better leave Hat alone, mamma,’’ chimed in 
Marion, looking up from the pages of a novel. 
“She'll be tired enough of her rural retreat before 
the month is out,” laughing derisively. 


Hattie’s color heightened, but she made no 
She 
had early learned not to banter words with 
Marion. Laying a gentle hand on her mother’s 


shoulder, she said, softly: “I will do as you| 


desire, dearest, and give up going to auntie’s.”’ 


“Oh, no,’? answered Mrs. Murch, *‘Ellen would } you would have a  r- cup 0 
| monico, 


probably be offended; do as you have promised 
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| 
should feel as if I were buried alive, to be obliged | 
| to spend even a week in that country hole.” 
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How many loving mothers make the same de- 
plorable mistake ! 

True, society has claims upon the wealthy 
which cannot be ignored, and their station has 
duties of which other classes are ignorant. Still, 


paring fora season of gaiety at a noted watering | by a judicious method, space might be obtained 
lace, and appeared to take it for granted that | for the domestic, as well as social life. 


It is an incontrovertible fact, which many girls 
only learn through bitter experience, that one 
must be a thorough, practical housekeever, in 
order to harmoniously conduct a household. It 
often happens that an early marriage, the loss of 
the mother, or some other of the many changes 
constantly occurring, places one unexpectedly in 
a position of responsibility. Fortunate that one 
who has fitted herself for the trust by havin 
economised the spare hours of her care-free girl- 
hood, in learning the common duties of daily life! 

Even though there has never been any neces- 
sity for her to “‘lift her finger,” though her 
awakened desire to understand the homely de- 
tails may have been discouraged, as was Hattie’s, 
she should have had sufficient pride to persevere, 
and to conquer. 

The ability to instruct others, should occasion 
require, only comes from a personal knowl- 
edge of the best, and consequently easiest 
way of Ss things. 

Should misfortune deprive a young lady of 
the luxury of her earlier years, what aninex- 
preesible comfort to understand how wisely to 
fulfill the pressing duties devolving upon her 
unaccustomed shoulders, instead of being 
entirely at sea! 

Riches take unto themeelves wings, and she 
who is way to-day, may, by aturn of For- 
tune’s wheel, become one of the laboring 
class. In what way cava daughter do more 
to repay the devotion and lavish outlay pre- 
viously bestowed upon her, than by stepping 
bravely to the front, and taking upon herself, 
with the buoyant courage of youth, and its 
easily renewed strength, the conduct of house- 
hold affairs, when trouble has darkened the 
parental horizon, and severe retrenchment is 
absolutely necessary ¢ 
But, it is not only the mothers among the 

wealthy, but those of the great middle 

class, and even of the laboring poor, who 
neglect their duty to their daughters, and 
allow them to come up in ignorance of the 

‘% practical. Many reasons conspire to pro- 
.* duce this state of affairs. Perhaps the 
parents have been hard- 
working, and desire for 
their dearest an easier 
life. Sometimes the 
mother herself is unfitted 
to give the necessary in- 
struction—a helpless fine 
Jady, a martyr to her 
servants, such as was 
Mrs. Murch. Again, it 
is easier by far, for the 
busy to do things for 
themselves, than to stop 
to teach others. If girls 
do not choose to learn, 
they can be very heedless, anda 
constant source of trial to the 
patient, forbearing mother. Do 
you ever think of this, my dear 


girls, fast approaching woman- 
hood? 
But little more was said on the subject of 


Hattie’s proposed visit, and a fortnight later she 
started. 

“You dear child!” cried Mrs. Larrabee, giving 
her niece a cordial embrace. “1 half afd se 
would not be able to fulfil paar eee” leading 
her into the homelike kitchen. 

How pleasant it was, with its general air of 
comfort! ‘The setting sun fell upon a comfort- 
able lounge, which occupied one corner, and 
Hattie dropped on to the inviting seat, her counte- 
nance betraying her thoughts. 

“It’s so different from ours!’? she exclaimed, 
half apologetically. ‘Our black cook says Marion 
sails through the kitchen like a queen;—and no 
wonder! [ can’t bear to stay in it myself. It 
isn’t neat.” 

“Jt bas many conveniences which I should 
appreciate,’’ answered Mrs. Larrabee, smilingly, 
as she proceeded to pump fresh water into the 
tin tea-kettle, whose shining surface gave back a 
broadened, honest face, written over and over 
with kindly thoughts. 

“Always use fresh water,” she explained, “‘if 
tea. Del- 
1. Y. caterer, gave that as 


the famous ! 


and don’t consider my feelings,”’ with an injured | one great reason why the tea and coffee served at 


Hattie kissed her tenderly, and turned away, to 
hide the few bright drops that would fall. How 


The beautiful monin of June was fast passing, could her mamma purposely misunderstand her 
“Mother doesn’t like me to go intothe kitchen, | and the long vacation, which Hattie Murch had | motive, and make the keeping of her word so 


was drawins sear. 
become a capable homekeeper, had not been a 
mere whim, to be lightly forgotten. She had a 


and care- | steadfast side to her character, and was not one 


Still, she 


7 


Although, months before, 





cook, and the most I| promised her aunt Larrabee to spend with her, | hard, depriving her zeal for domestic knowledge 
The young girl’s desire to of more than half its zest? 
tone and manner, even more than her wor 


Mrs. Murch had not intentionally wounded the 


sensitive plant, and was unaware how bn her 


8, had 
yierced. She really considered Hattie’s reso- 
ution the height of folly, since Mr. Murch’s 


ample means made any such drudgery, on the 
part of a child of his, entirely unnecessary. 





his establishment was considered so excellent. 

“Why, I shouldn’t think it would make any 
difference,” said Hattie. 

“Water that has been long standing, or kept 
boiling, undergoes a change. I believe the 
heavier particles settle to the bottom. At any 
rate, it is not so good for the purpose of making 
tea.” 

“May I not help, Aunt Ellen?” asked Hattie, 
watching her aunt’s swift, quiet movements, as 
she laid the cloth, and tastefully arranged the 
table. 

‘‘Hadn’t you better be company to-night, dear?” 

“No, thanks. Besides, ‘It’s aisy larn me,’ 
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as a green girl just over from the ‘old counthry’ 
once told mamma. So, if you please, I'll set to 
work at once.”’ 

“Then you may slice the bread and the cake. 
So,” cutting a thin slice from the bandsomely 
browned loaf of bread, and a thicker one from the 
latter. ‘There is little to be done, because I try 
to have tea an easy meal. It is better for the 
stomach, and less work for me. I can toil cheer- 
fully until after the dinner dishes arc put away, 
but I feel that { must have the balance of the day 
for other than housework. A just divisiow of 
labor, I call it, and it prevevts my becoming 
heart-sick of the routine, as so many weary, woru- 
out women are.” 

Hattie laughed. 
ticular reason why 


“I knew there was some par- 
you always managed to be so 
bright and cheery,” she cried, “and now I have 
discovered it. ou are ove of the few who 
appreciate the need of change.” 

‘**a fair exchange is no robbery,’”’ quoted ber 
aunt, mischievously. **Who steals my time de- 

rives me of my most ro Shall 

»ousework steal from the reading hour, or that 
for sewing, or for my brisk daily constitutional? 
Nay. One set of muscles needs to rest while 
another labors. Certainly after one has worked 
deftly all the morning long, it ought not to be 
necessary to allow the labor of the household to 
encroach far into the afternoon.” 

‘How can it be helped, auntie? I should think 
there would be so much todosome days, such as 
washing or sweeping day, that the morning would 
not be long enough.” 

“It is 80, occasionally, even in the best regu- 
lated families. But by so planning the question 
of food, that the meals can be quickly prepared, 
much valuable time may be saved. Then, too, 
if the washing is heavy, [ strongly advocate hiring 
assistance. Y question if the money saved is not 
spent more extravagant! 

“What do you meau 
interest. 

“If I go beyond my strength, and know that I 
am doing so, I am drawing in advance upon the 
capital intended to last me through future years. 
Strength recklessly expended is worse than money 


» 9 
pr queried Hattie, with 


wasted, for it means, perhaps, not so much loss | 


of actual existence, as of vital power. An over- 
worked woman is a mere drudge, too fatigued to 
exercise her intellect, or to arouse herself to be a 
companion to her busband, an interested, loving 
friend to her sonsand daugiiters. I pity all such, 
yet often they have only themselves to blame.” 

Hattie drew a long breath. “1 am afraid a7 
wouldn’t agree with you, auntie,”’ she said. 
“They would answer that they could not spare 
even half a dollar for hired help.”’ 

“The closest planning is required in many 
homes, I am well aware; but something could be 
done without, rather than prematurely break 
down the woman upon whom the responsibility 
of the family rests.’ 

“T agree with you. But here comes uncle,’ as 
a mild-spoken individual gave her a simple, sin- 
cere greeting. Mr. Larrabee was a quiet man, 
but a benign air pervaded his being. ‘Trust- 
worthy” was stamped indelibly upon his high 
brow. ‘‘Affectionate’’ shone from his clear blue 
eyes. ‘Tender,’ and “charitable,” lurked in the 
corners of his strong, sweet mouth. 

“Aunt Ellen made a wise choice,” thought 
Hattie, involuntarily, as she bowed her head 
while the simple blessing was uttered. 

So Hattie’s new life began auspiciously. The 
atmosphcre of aunt Larrabee’s home was that of 
peace and love. Discord could find no abiding 
place there. 

Next month we will relate some of Hattie’s 
experiences while under her aunt’s roof. 

To be Continued.) 
> 
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BY CECIL EARLE. 

“If I could only do coments,” si 
bright-eyed, sixteen-year-old Ho eynolds, as 
she wiped the breaktast cups and saucers. 

*“*What’s that you said, daughter?’’ asked Mrs. 
Reynolds, a busy, contented looking woman, with 
a big heart. 

Hope blushed, and looked confused. Then, 
looking straight into her mother’s eyes, she said: 

“I wart to attend the seminary this fall, but 
there is no way to pay for my tuition, or buy 
the necessary books; and I was just wishing [ 
could earn the money myself in some way.” 

“I sincerely wish you could, Hope. It’s hard 
to be poor,’’ and she in her turn sighed. “But 
then, we’re a great deal better off than some of 
our neighbors,’’ she added, brightening up. 

“I know it, mother, and Iam thankful every 
day of a | life that we have as many comforts as 
we do. om penne and strong, and can work, if 
only | can find something to do.’’ 


hed pretty, 


“If you can, you shall have all the time you| 


need. Keep your eyes open, and maybe they will 
spy some work for you. But, Hope, we could not 
spare you to go away from home.”’ 

An hour later, Hope was on her way to the 
south meadow to pick strawberries. She made a 
peotty picture as she walked across the green 

elds. There was a bright flush on her cheeks, a 
thoughttul look in the soft brown eyes, and the 


fluffy curls of her bang peeped coquettishly from | 


under her wide brimmed sun hat. Her print 
dress fitted perfectly her slender figure. 

She was the oldest of the Reynolds children. 
Next to her was a crippled brother, Horace, 
twe.ve years old. Everything had been done for 
this boy that could be done, still he was no better. 
Poor fellow! he felt his helplessness keenly, and 
often would say: 

“lf it wasn’t for me, father wouldn’t have to 
work so hard, and Hope could go to school. It 
would be better if 1 were dead.”’ 

“Please don’t talk so, Horace. I’d rather have 
you, than goto the best school that ever was. 
we be a way for me to go, sometime,’’ Hope 
said. 

Carrie was five, and Bernard seven. These, 
with the father and mother, completed the house- 
hold band. It was a happy family, despite their 
poverty. The farm was not large, but under 
pees cultivation, and would have been paid for 
ong ago, had Horace’s expense not been so great. 

Hope found the berries very plenty that June 
morning, and her pail was filling rapidly, when 
her attention was attracted by a carriage coming 
along the road. When about opposite her it 
stopped. A big black bonnet was thrust outside 
the carriage, and a shrill voice called: 

“Come here, Hope Reynolds, I want to see your 
berries.’’ 

As Hope was only a short distance off she soon 
stood beside the carriage. 

“I haven’t tasted a strawberry this year,” said 
Miss Graham. 

“Help yourself to mine,’’ said Hope, 


litely. 
“Than ag 


you. You’rea good girl, Hope. These 
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berries are very nice.” And she did help herself. 
Hope looked on in dismay. The sun was hot, and 
it was very tiresome picking the berries. 

‘How many did you have?” abruptly inquired 
the old Jady. 

“The pail holds four quarts, and it was more 
than half full.” 

“Call it three quarts. That would be forty-five 
cents, at fifteen cents a quart. I'll take them. 
i'll return the pail when you bring me five quarts 
more to-inorrow morning.” 

Putting the money into the astonished girl’s 
hand, Miss Graham drove off before Hope could 
find her tongue. A sudden thought came to her. 
She burried home and upstairs to her room. On 
a shelf stood a small tin savings-bank, with a slit 
in the top just large enough to admita silver 
dollar. She put the forty-five cents into the bank, 
and then ran gaily down stairs. 

“Mother,” she cried, going into the kitchen, 
where her mother was preparing dinner, “I picked 
three quarts of berries, and sold them to old 
Miss Graham for forty-five cents. The money 
I’ve put away towards my school fund.” 

Mrs. Reynolds paused trom her work a moment. 
“The very thing, Hope. Queer we never thought 
of it before. You are sure of going to the semi- 
nary this fall.” And then she went quietly on 
with her work, while Hope ran to Horace’s sofa 
in the sitting room to tell him about it. 

“If ldo get money enough so Icango, I'll 

each you everything I learn,” she said enthu- 
siastically. 

Hope and Horace were both very fond of study. 
Horace had never attended school a day in his 
life. Indeed, most of bis days were passed on the 
sofa, and many of taem were filled with so much 
pain that study was impossible. People were 
very kind to him, and loaned him books and 
papers to amuse himself with. 

“Oh Hope! Wouldn’t it be lovely!’ and his 
res shoue with dejight. “I believe youcan. 
low much would it cost?’ 

‘Ten dollars for tuition and five for books for 
one term.” 

“Fifteen dollars. It seems alot, but I almost 
know you'll get it. Vil oe you.”’ 

“And then, Horace, maybe I could teach next 
summer, and earn enough to take two terms. I 
tell you, I’m determined to go till] graduate. 
Then won’t I earn the money! I'll give it every 
bit to father.”’ 

That afternoon, Hope went again to the berr 
field, and staid till the five quarts were picked. 
Five times fifreen are seventy-five. beventy-five 
and forty-five are one-hundred-and-twenty. One 
dollar and twenty cents. Enough to pay my way 

| one week,”’ she repeated, over and over to herself 
that afternoon. 

| When Hope carried the berries to Miss Graham, 

| that lady said: “I will take twelve quarts more 

at the same peut 

While in the village, Hope thought it best to 
call at Dr. Bell’sand Judye Mayhews, andseveral 

| other places, to see if they would buy any of her 
| strawberries. Mrs. Bell and Mrs. Mayhew each 
| engaged ten quarts, another lady two, another 
| four, and soon, making in all thirty-six quarts 
| that she must deliver by Saturday night. 

She did some reckoning on the way from the 
village to her home, a mile distant, that day, I 
can tell you. This was Tuesday. Hope spent a 
good many hours in the south meadow, that week, 
and at seven o’clock Saturday night she started 
for the village with the last five quarts of berries. 
It was a lovelyevening, aud Hope feltvery happy 
as she walkedalong. Certainly the pail of berries 
was rather Deavy, and made her arms. ache, but 
they were worth fifteen cents a quart, and when 
they were paid for she would have six dollars and 
sixty cents. 

‘Pretty good, Hope Reynolds, for the first 
week,’’ she said. ‘‘But, of course, I cannot ex- 
| pect fifteen cents a quart much longer—maybe 
notany. Then I willsell themforten. Anyway 
I will sell all I can.” 

As hope prophesied, strawberries did not bring 
fifteen centsaquartsany more. Monday she got 
| twelve cents a quart for them, for the next two 
| days ten, and at the end of the week only seven. 
| By Saturday night there was ten dollarsin the 

little tin bank. Atthe endot the next week there 
| were two dollars more; almost enough for one 
or 


e 
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term. 

| When the strawberries were gone, raspberries 
were ripe, and hop.d picked them forsale. She 
found a ready sale for all she could pick, at first 
getting eight cents a quart, but at the last only 
four. When the berry season was over, Hope, in 
| the presence of the whole family, opened the 
| bank, and counted the contents. It was just 
| twenty-one dollars and fourteen cents. 

There was joy in the Reynolds’ house that 
| night. Hope was so delighted she could hardly 
| sleep. 
hen the seminary opened, the first week in 
| September, Hope Reynolds occupied one seat. 
| She studied hard, improving every minute. 

“You will attend the winter term, Miss Rey- 
| nolds?”’ asked the principal, just belore the close 
of the fall term. 

“T am afraid it will be impossible,’’ answered 
Hope. 

‘*We have talked the matter over, and had con- 
cluded to try to persuade you to take afew of the 

| younger classes, but if you are not coming, it 
cannot be.’’ 

Now, this was a thing which had never entered 
Hope’s wise little head. It was some time before 
she could manage to say a word. 
| ‘Thank you,’ she said. ‘In that case I could 
|come. That is if 1 could earn enough to pay for 

my books and tuition.” 

“That was the offerI was about to make. 
we consider the matter settled?”’ 

“Yes sir, if my parents do not object.” 

They did not. And that was the way Hope 
Reynolds paid her way for the next two years, 
until she graduated. Then she returned to the 
seminary asa teacher, at agoodsalary. Iltwasn’t 
long before Horace was sent away to a hospital, 
where he could receive skillful treatment. In 

| two years he returned, not entirely cured, but 
improved so much that he could walk, with the 
aid of a cane. 

This is what one girl did. There area great 
many who could do the same as she did—perhaps 
nut in the same way, but insome way. Try fe 
girls. 


Shall 
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The wise Portia has said: “I can easier tell 
| twenty what were good to be done, than be one 
of the twenty to follow my own teaching,” and 

erbaps an old maid like myself has no right to 
| dictate to a married woman on the subject of her 
| wifely duties. 
| But, I do think my wedded sisters make a 
|great mistake, when, leaving their lords and 





from the air of some mountain resort, or to ais-| 
port themuelves in the surf which breaks along | 
the shore of some fasbionable watering-piace. | 
For, in my opinion, the seeds of conjugal infi-| 
delity, are, in many cases, first sown in this aban-| 
donment of home. 

Oltentimes, it is the children’s need of health- 
giving air which serves as an excuse for the sum- 
mer flitting; and 1 know that many a little one 
drags out a puny existence in the vitiated atmus- 
phere of the town. Still, think of the thousands | 
of children who grow to be healthy men and/| 
women, in our close city streets, without any | 
more idea of the country than is afforded by our 
mupicipal parks; and to whom the polluted water | 
about the ferry vs, stands for their only knowl-| 
edge of the grand, the free, the glorious, old 
ocean | 
I love babies—none better—but let no mother | 
assail me with maternal wrath, when I say that 
the lives of two of them are not worth the price of 
one husbands fidelity; for I again assert, that) 
many a man who would otherwise have remained | 
true to his wife in thought and deed, has swerved 
from his allegiance, solely through this “summer 
exodus ;’’ and my spinster heart beats with syim- 
pathy, for the husband, who turns from the 
traveling carriage, with its crew of happy faces, 
and enters the deserted house, to sit down in the 
dull rooms, with their furniture swathed in brown 
linen, and to look forward to solitary meals 
ae by some Bridget, or Dinah, in hap-hazar 
style. 

What wonder, then, that when evening comes, 
he strays to the next door-step, where laughing 
girl voices tempt his melancholy; or hangs en- 
tranced over the skillful fingers of the lady in the 
next street, as she weaves melody after melod 
to charm his senses; and, siren-like, casts a spell 
over him by the witchery of her voice; or drifts 
down town to meet *‘the boys” in some seductive 
beer-garden, or other haunt of pleasure. 
Perchance you ask: “Are there, then, no men 
who can be trusted?” I sorrowfully answer: 
“Very few, when temptation in some alluring 
form assails them.” 

‘‘And must we married women hold all pleasure, 
all freedom, subservient to the one purpose of 
ae Se fidelity of our husbands?” “Yes, 
for so i interpret the solemn marriage vows. 
Devote yourselves to your chosen partners; make 
their homes pleasant. If they cannot get away 
in the summer, do vot you. Btay by their sides; 
refresh them with cooling drinks. and tempting 
viands, when at the close of day, they return, 
weary with the toil which gives you so many 
luxuries. Try what simple dressing, the comfort 
of bath tubs, the reliable family doctor, and plain 
diet, will do for the ailing little ones; for country 
board often means, a glaring, unblinded house, 
pork and potatoes, no doctor within five miles, 
and the most primitive bathing facilities. ‘hen 
when John or Tom can get away fora week or 
two, with what pleasure you will set off in his 
company! Every delight will be enhanced, and 
every joy doubled.” 

I have in my mind, a husband and wife, whose 
wedded years’ lack but two of reaching a quarter 
ofacentury. Together they have passed through 
sunshine and storm, and have seen their children 
grow to fair manhood ard womanhood around 
them. Their income has been small, and they 
have practiced much self-denial in the way of 
summer outings, and kindred luxuries. This 
year they are to take a trip together; and to see 
the glow on their faces, as they mention it, and 
the evident delight they take in anticipating this, 
their second wedding-tour, would make the most 
cynical mind believe that there is such a thing as 
a real union of souls, in this unregenerate age. 

If I had ever taken to myself that useful ap- 

endage—a husband—be sure that I would stick 
»y him closer than a brother. His home should 
be a pleasant one in summer as well as in winter. | 
If he could not get away, neither would J. My 
place should be at his side, to bind him to do- | 
mestic life by all the arts a woman’s love and| 
devotion could devise, believing that an attrac- | 
tive, peaceful fireside, is a sa'eguard from much 
that is evil, and the bulwark of morality and| 
conjugal felicity. SPINSTER. | 





| 


—_——_____ ~o- — 
Living Wonders. 





The wife of a clergyman at Fulton, New York, | 
writes :—‘* Within the past seven years my husband | 
has had two shocks of paralysis. His pulse was 
fast as I could count—his breath twice to my once. 
His body seemed a burden to him.” 

A month later came this report:—‘‘His hands, 
which were bloodless and cold, are now natural, | 
and the veins stand out, showing a renewed cir- 
culation. 

Four months later was this further report :—““My 
husband continues toimprove. About the last of 
July his left leg, which had a paralytic limp, 
straightened out, so that he now steps evenly on 
both legs. The paralytic condition of the right 
hand and the left side of his face, which were af- 
fected by the last shock, has also disappeared.” 

The wife of aclergyman in Sandersville, Georgia 
writes :—‘*Wus paralyzed in body and brain. 
Iam now the happiest being you ever beheld. 
Compound Oxygen wrought wonders for me. I 
am a marvel and a wonder to the whole county.” 

A daughter of Colonel Hornbrook, of Wheeling, 
West Virginia, a wreck from paralysis, was com- 
pletely restored to health by the use of the Com- 
pound Oxygen Treatment. . 

Dr. J. W. Williamson, of Boydtown, Virginia, 
reports a cure of one of his patients, who “had but 
little use of his right side; could neither walk, | 
talk, nor write. He had not been ableto ride for | 
five years. He now talks, walks, and rides well.”’ | 

. R. Flanders, Esq., writes irom North Thet 
ford, Vermont:—‘“A spinal complaint partially 
paralyzed my limbs, so that their extremities were 
dead to the touch. saeues Oxygen has re- 
stored my strength, not only of body but of mind.”’ 

A clergyman of Allamakee, Iowa, writes:— | 





charm. After three weeks use I have iocrease of 
weight, clear mental horizon, freedom from in- 
cipient paralytic attacks, and good rest. What 
more could I ask?”’ 


Results,” is the title of a brochure of nearly two 
hundred pages. Itis published by Drs. STARKEY 
& PALEN, No. 1529 Arch Street, Phila., Pa., giving 
fullinformation as to the means by which these 
| and similar results are secured, and will be mailed 


free to any address on application. 


“Your Compound Oxygen has worked like a| 


“Compound Oxygen—Its mode of Action and | 
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Send for Circular. : 
Domestic Sewing Machine Co., New York. 


THE BEST MUSIC 


For Vacation Time at the Mountains, the 
Seaside, or at any time in the Social Circle, 
Ditson & Co.’s Music Books are an unfailing 
source of entertainment. 








Vocal. 

MINSTREL SONGS, OldandNew. 82.00 
COLLECE SONCS(with new pop!’r songs) He 
CHOICE VOCAL DUETS. $.100 
AMEK:!CAN BALLAD COLL’N 50 cts. 


The last is a large sheet music size book, and all 
contain just the songs that make the time pass 
merrily in hotel parlors, boat rides and excur- 
sions. 





‘or Piano. 


PIANO CLASSICS, Moderately difficult and 
very tasteful Piano Pieces. 





For Summer Reading, there is nothing more de- 





lightfuily fresh and fascinating than 

The Letters of Mozart, (2 vols. each $1.25). 
The Letters of Mendelssohn, (2 vols. each $1.50). 
Beethoven’s Letters, 1. 
Beethoven’s Biographical Romance, 1.50 
Mozart’s Romantic Biography, 1.50 
The Soprano, 4 Musical Novel, 1.00 


These, with the various lives of the great tone mas- 
ters, are most valuable as well as interesting, and 
shou d be in every public library. 





OLIVER DITSON & co., BOSTON 
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This most exquisite of Toilet Preparations, the vir- 
tues of which have caused it to be in demand in all 
Civilized Countries, stands 


PRE-EMINENT FOR PRODUCINC A 


so It is acknowledged by thousands of 

ladies who have used it daily for many 
years to be the only preparation that does not roughen 
the skin, burn, chap, or leave black spots in the pores, 
er other discolorations. All conclude by saying: “ be is 
the best pre- par ation 
forthe sin I BEAUTI FU L. have ever 
used.” “It is the only article I can use without making 
my skin smart and rough.” “After having tried every 
article, I consider your Medicated Complexion Powder 
the best, and I cannot do withoutit.” Sold by all Drug- 


gists and Fancy COMPLEXION 


woods Dealers. 
EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 
T. TAYLOR’S 


Illustrated Monthly Fashion Report 


ISSUED THE 15TH OF EVERY MONTH. 


The the cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
copies, 6 cents. Yearly subscription, 50 cents. pend 
orders toS. T. TA YLOR, 930 Broadway,N.Y. 


“BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


His last and crowning life work, brim full of thrilling inter- 
est, humor and pathos. Bright, pure. and good, full of 
“laughter and tears.” it sells at sight to all. added 
e Life and Death of Mr. Gough, He Rev. 

1 Wanted, and Women. $100 
. Distance no hindrance as we 
eights. Write for circulars to 
& CO., Hartford, Conn. 
C. secures The Home Friend 4 MONTHS 0D 
trial. Size Youth’s Companion. Full of home 
helps. HOME FRIEND, Plainfield, Conn, 


WE SELL DIRECT TO FAMILIES 
Cavoid Agents and Dealers whuse pro- 
fits and expenses double the cost of 
every piano they sell) and send this 
First-Class Large Size, 7% Octave 
Rosewood Piano, Warranted — 

9G! We send it—with beau 
oP hore and Stool—for Tria. in 
your own Home before you buy. 

GEND FOR CIRCULARS TO 
Marchal & Smith, 235 East 21st St., N. X. 

ESTABLISHED 1859, iNcoRPoRaTED 1877.— 




















[WEBSTER’S 
CONDENSED 


800 Pages. 1,500 Illustrations. 





masters to their own devices, for a longer or 
' shorter period, they flit away to drink in new life 








60,000 Words. 24,000 Proper Names. 753 B 


DICTIONARY 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


BY MAIL 


$1.80 


roadway, New York. Sample Pages Free. 
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WILL “John’s Wife” please tell how that lady 
kept children’s hair clean without soap and water? | 


av. eZ 


“A Hawkeye Sister’’ sends her hearty approval 
of the method of weaning recommended by 
Jobn’s Wife. She has tried it with great success 
and hopes that her experience may encourage 
some other young mother. We cannot very well | 
publish her letter in full just here. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., May 21. 1886. 

* INQUISITIVE”’ would like to ask the editor of 
the Home JourRNAL, what she thinks of never 
wetting the hair, mentioned by “John’s Wife” in 
the May number. Does not the head require 
washing, and is there such a thing as washing the 
hair too frequently? I refer to children’s hair. 

[It has been the result of my own experience 
that baby’s head needs almost as much washing 
ashisface. Asa rule, a child’s head, unprotected 
from the heat by a thick growth of hair, perspires 
almost as freely as its face, and requires the same 
cleansing processes to keep it sweet and clean. 
Children, too, (especially the very small ones) go 
into all sorts of dusty places, all of which will get 
into the hair, and on the scalp. Except in cases 
of a certain disease of the scalp, I have, person- 
ally, never seen any but good effects from the 
everyday washing of baby’s head.—Eb. | 





PortsMouTH, Oun10, June 2, 86. 

Epitor Lapiges’ Home JouRNAL:—For some 
time, the JOURNAL has been a welcome visitor in 
our little home. Sometimes I hear mothers ask 
the question, ‘‘What can we do with our little 
girls to keep them busy and at the same time 
afford them pleasure?’ I don’t know as I’ve 
solved the question, but I thought of something 
the other day. 

We have a dower garden in front of our house, 
and I sometimes sit at the window and watch the | 
children coming along the street. Some will stop 
and admire the pretty flowers. Others will slip 
their little hands in between the fence palings 
and help themselves to the nearest flower within 
their reach. Children love flowers; even the 
baby will stretch out its little hands for some 
bright ‘‘posy.’’ Years ago, when sister and I | 
were little girls, mother told us one day, that | 
we might have a little garden of ourown. She 
furnished us with a few plants and several kinds 
of flower seeds, and showed us howto plant them. 
Four-o’clocks, petunias, zinuias, touch-me-nots, 
and one bright seariet geranium, budded and 
blossomed all summer long. How well I re-| 
member the picture of two little girls in sun- 
bonnets and aprons, holding aloft the great, 
heavy watering can, from whose spout poured 
down refreshing showers. 

Who were more delighted than we, and how we 
enjoyed to tackle that four-o’clock bush and rob 
it of all the fragrant blossoms. Good old bush 
that it was. It never seemed to care in the least, 
and every evening was decked out in red and 
white again as gay as ever. Years have passed 
by since those happy childhood days. Sister and 
I no longer wear the sun-bonnets and apruns, and 
the watering can docs not seem so heavy as of 
yore. The duties of life have called our attention 
to other things, and the little garden is no more, | 
but the memory of it will remain forever. What | 
has given pleasure to two little girls years ago, | 
will do the same for some little girl to-day. It | 
will not only keep her busy, but will afford her 
much pleasure and happiuess for the long summer 
months that are to come. TANSY GREEN. 


CLEONE, MENDOCINO Co., CAL., 
April 22, 1886. 

Dear Epvitor:—I have been taking your paper 
six months. I have just received the February 
and March numbers from you; my April and May 
numbers were sent on to me from Santa Rosa, so 
I have them all now, for which I amso thankful. 
I do not want to lose one. 

I have been trying for a long time to write to 
the sisters of the JouRNAL, but I have so much 
tosay. Ido so enjoy your letters; it reminds 
me of the class meetings J used to attend. I 
have three babies now, so I must content myself 
with reading. 

The mother’s corner is so interesting. In the 
January number I was very much touched with 
the answer given ‘‘Perplexed Mother,’’—how her 
heart must have ached when she read it. I have 
been through the same perplexitics, and am not 
through with them yet. My oldest (littie May) 
is not four till next month, and my baby is seven 
months old. How she would love to have namma 
rock her and pet her; but no, instead, she has to 
be little mother to brothers Willie and Addie, 
while mamma washes, irons, gets papa’s dinner, 
etc. How the mother’s heart aches when she 
hears baby coaxing for her, but a certain thing 
must be done. We would all like to have the 
motto ‘‘Baby first, always,’’ pinned over every- 
thing, but there are a certain class of mothers 
that cannot; but do you infer it is because we do 
not want to? Think you, that the woman who 
has to be Biddy, chambermaid, and nurse, all in 
one, does not love the jewels God has lent her, as 
well as the one who has nothing to do but fondle 
her babies? God forbid! I believe the most 
ignorant negro on the globe loves their offspring 
as tenderly as the most cultured Anglo-Saxon. 

I wonder how you warm baby’s feet when they 
get cold. My first two I used to hold to the fire 
and toast them, but I always felt it was more of 
a torture than a pleasure; so, with my third, I 
tried holding them in nice warm water. Oh! 
how quiet he will Jay and let me splash the water 
on his littlelegs. I have found, with my last one, 
if you keep babies warm and quiet, (the quieter 
the better) colic will not stay around. My first 
two had it every day, the first six months, but the 
last one has never had a severe attack. 

I am wondering where ‘John’s Wife” lives. I, 
see she is a Yankee—God bless her. J was born 


|far better than 


on the outskirts of ‘“‘yankeedom,” and how I love 
it. Iam but a stranger here; lacks seven days 
of being a year since we reached California; and 
to eastern sisters I would say: be content with 


| the East. There are a great many wonderful and 
| beautiful things here. 
| Shells, stand on the beach and let the waves lash 


Yes, it is nice to gather 


at your feet, gather calla lilies, roses, ete., all 
winter, but California is not perfection; 
when you get bere you will find as many draw- 
backs as beauties. Mac’s WIFE. 


oe 
(FOR THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL.) 

THE CHILD SOVEREIGN, 

When we now view the pitiable sight of parents 
that are governed wholly by their children, we 
would fain go back to old Puritanical days when 
parents held full sway. Surely that were better, 
unless we can strike a happy medium. Not long 





since I heard a poor distracted mother lament her | 


inability to hold her sixteen year old daughter 
within bounds. “She just will goto every dance, 
or show, that comes along, said she, tothe neglect 
of her school and music lessons. I can now see, 
continued she sorrowfully, where I made my 
mistake. Had I not let her go at all till now or 
until she is older, it would have been so much 
better.’ Aud wiser, thoughtI. Alas! she’s not 
the only mother that has made the same lament- 
able mistake. Another misguided mother has 
allowed her fourteen year old girl—at her own 
solicitation of course—to neglect her music, and 
school, for a time, because suid she: “Carrie’s so 
delicate, I must not crowd her, in her studies.’ 
In the meantime, this same delicate child is 
allowed to go out night after night, seldom get- 
ting to bed till midnight, and she a growing child 
needing much sleep. Humph! Who would not 
be delicate undersucha regimen? I call tomind 
anotber mother who was over persuaded, by her 
sixteen eo miss, to let her remain from 
school during the entire winter to pursue, the 
better, her musical studies. But of course her 
music was neglected the more; since, being out 
of school, sbe had more leisure to run about. 


| Another foolish mother, aye! criminally so, al- 
| low 


ed her seventeen year old daughter to drive a 


distance of twenty miles toa Circus, with a young 
man devoid of principle, and she well knew that 
the return trip was to be made in the night. 
When we see such a sorry lack of judgment 
among mothers, the wonder is that there are not 
many more “Jennie Cramer” cases. Surely the 
strict English surveillance over our daughters 
with a necessary chaperon or companion, were 
such license? Many of us who 
hail from the past generation can perchance, 
recall a time when we over persuaded mother to 
grant some privilege, that now, in our mature, 
and wiser years, we see the folly, aye! and the 
danger of it. 


pleasure be not granted them; they'll say: ‘/ 
wow't stand it, Pil skip.’? But fortunately, some 
do try the ‘skipping’ process, and are as glad as 
the ‘Prodigal Son’ of old to return to tathers 
roof-tree. This condition of things begins in 
infaney and babyhood. I have often called when 
a child of three, or four, years was allowed to 
scream, andcry at some fancied grievance, during 
the extent of my stay, to the spoiling of my visit. 
But of course the mother and tamily, had become 
accustomed to the howling of the young autocrat; 
hence they did not mind it. 

I now call to mind a little five year old miss 
standing in the middle of the room angrily 
screaming, and dancing, because her mother had 
to leave home fora short time. Other mothers, 
however, fortify themselves beforehand against 
such tarantula demonstrations, by the purchasing 
of quantities of confectionary with which their 
offspring are coaxed into good behavior. 1 have 
seen a little child searce four years of age that has 
‘tantrums’—that are well nigh hysterical con- 
vulsions—if every whim is not gratified. Pray 
what can her parents do with her in years to 
come? But I might—if I had time, and space 
mention such cases ad infinitum. Weare toldin 


| the good Book: ‘Woe to thee, O land, when thy 


king is a child!” FANNY FANSHAW. 
* 


(For THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL.| 
TREATING, 





BY MRS. E. C. HEWITT. 

Mothers, let me tell you what a mother said to 
me once and see if you do not find much truth in 
her argument. 

She had growing boys and one of them, about 
fifteen, wanted some money. “T gave you some 
money yesterday, where isit?” “I treated Harry 
to soda water at the drug store, and bought some 
candy for Nettie and Mary Wild.” 

“My son, Ihave told you that Ll objected to 
your treating your boy and girl friends to any 
thing. Soda water and candy are harmless in 
themselves toa degree, and if you had felt the 
necessity of two glasses of soda water and had 
brought the candy home to your sisters | would 
not have had one word to say but [ do not like it.” 

It seemed to me at the time counsel that 
was likely to do the boy harin by teaching him to 
be selfish, but my talk with her, and sober refice 
tion showed me that the harm the sons were 
likely to receive in that Way was not nearly so 
likely to be lasting as the evil which she dreaded 
for them. 

“No,” said she in continuance to me afterward 
“T am convinced that the habit of treating cven 
ice-cream, soda water, peanuts or candy is a bad 
one. It leads to extravagance, and very often, 
instead of arising from a desire to be generous, 
it is the outgrowth of a desire to “look big” and 
outdo some fellow creature. I believe that most 
of the harm done in liquor drinking is done by 
the “treaters.” One treats and another treits 
and by the time five have treated the whiole five 
are intoxicated. 

A boy falls into the habit of spending his moncy 
on his companions, and soon the time cornices 
when soda waterand peanuts are no longer cared 
for by those companions, and candy is childish. 
Then what? The habit of treatingis strong upon 
him. ‘What will they have? ‘What must he 
do? Mentally canvassing the tastes of his com 
panions, he thinks cigars or cigarettes wil! | 
about the thing though he doesn’t smoke himisel! 
yerhaps because ‘Mother’ has been able to guard 
bien from that vice. Soit goes. Then some ong 
else ‘treats’ to cigars and so he takes one because 
he ‘don’t like to look queer.’ Don’t you see how 
it works up step by step?’ 

1 did see, sed I thought it was a question which 
called for careful thought on the part of all 
mothers who wish to do their “‘very best”’ for the 
darlings of their hearts, their growing sous. 

“Reflect”? she added after a few moments’ 
pause. 

I did “‘reflect’’ and to this point have my re 
fl ctions brought me. 





To day, if boys are held the least | 
| in check é. e. if full license to roam the streets at 


(FoR 'T'HE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL.) 
BABY’S NAP. 

“When baby’s nap hour comes, don’t let it be 
spoiled with noise and glaring light and flies, but 
carry the sleepy little one into some still. 
| darkened, cool chamber, even if it be the house- 

top, and there, with no fear of annoying or start- 

| ling sounds and broken slumber, let the baby 
have opportunity to sweetly sleep out his sleep.”’ 
Soa writer ina late article tells us, but unless 
there is a trusty watcher to sit with baby while 
he sleeps in this remote room, I would not dare 
put him there. 

Baby’s nap hour is apt to come at eleven 
o’clock, an hour in our country homes which is 
crowded with the work of dinner getting, and 
with but one pair of hands at our command, who 
is there in the household that can be spared from 
the work to sit with baby in the ‘thousetop,” o1 
where the sound of slamming oven doors and 
dinging dinner pots cannot reach him? No one; 
and a down stairs nap with its possible disturb- 
ances are preferable to one out of sight and sound 
of mother's watchful eye and ear. — 

“Why do you take baby up from her rightful 
sleep and carry her down stairs with you wheu 
re go to prepare breakfast? Why not leave her 
iere alone in this still chamber to sleep and 
amuse herself as long as she will?” the mother of | 
an eight months old baby, was asked not long ago. | 

‘Because, I dare not,”? was the quick answer, | 
“She nay wake at any moment, and I dare not 
leave her here alone while I am down in the 
kitchen.”’ 

‘“‘Why, what possible harm could befall her??? | 

“A thousand things!’ was the cautious 
mother’s decided answer. 

Hardly athousand, but very many sad accidents 
are possible to baby if he is left without a watcher. 

Asleep or awake, I never dare leave my babies | 
alone, only for the moment, and if I cannot plan | 
baby’s nap to come when I have leisure to sit by 
her in a “still, darkened, cool room,” she must 
bear with noise, and possibly with “heat, and 
light and flies,” in a room adjoining the kitchen, 
whose door stands ajar, rather than run any risk 
of finding her smothered or choked or burned or 
stunned, in a remote room beyond my sight and 
hearing. 

I do know a young, weak infant can so turn her 
face upon a pillow as to suffocate herself in it, 
unless a watchful eye is there to prevent the 
dreadful accident. 

When baby grows stronger, the restless, active 
turnings of the little head may tumble the pillows 
80 that they fall over the little face and suffo- 
cation be the result. I think | never shall forget 
the moment when I found my six weeks old boy 
gasping for breath under a heavy feather bolster 
that had fallen across his face. His crib was in 
the family sitting room. What if be had been 
put away for a long nap! 

A friend could tell you a heart-aching story, of 
aday when she put her active, beautiful, ten 
months old little daughter to sleep in her quiet 
bedroom. She was unusually busy that morning 
preparing for expected company, and did not look 
in on baby every half hour, as was her custom. 

“Whata long nap the dear child is having!” 
she thought as she hurried from pantry to cook 
stove. “If she will only sleep a little longer I 
can finish my work.”’ 

That day’s work was finished and the mother 
has had opportunity, for all of that little baby’s 








the years sinee, for when she did softly unlatch 
the door to see if baby had waked, she found her 
in the sleep that knows no waking. Her bed was 
an old-fashioned, high-posted one, and the little 
girl, in trying to get down from it to trot to 
j mamma, had slipped into the narrow space be- 
| tween the bedstead and wall, and since the little 
feet could not reach the floor and her head was 
| too Jarge too slip through the aperture, she there 
hupg until choked to death. 

Another mother, whose heart will never cease 
to ache with torturing regret, rocked her nine 
months old bab. to sleep in his swinging crib, 
and then went about her work congratulating 
herself that her little hinderer was off her hands 
lfor one good, long hour. He was, and he has 

heen in all the long, sad years that have since 
followed, for when she went to him, she found 
him cold in death. He had attempted to creep 
from the crib, and slipping between its bar and 
the wall, had caught his chin over the sharp edge 
and there hung until choked. 

One August afternoon when our eldest girl was 
'a year old baby, I got her to sleep and laid her on 
a comforter on the floor in the coolest corner of 
our coolest chamber. I darkened the room and 
| then turned to leave it for a moment on some 
}errand. I[ stood with my hand on the latch, won- 
dering why I could not seize the hour to do 
| necessary work down stairs. ‘What cou/d befall 
'baby?”? I asked, “even if she should wake. No 
bed from which to fall; no tumbling pillows to 
cut off her breath; wire screens in all the open 
windows; nothing in the room with which she 
| could wound herself or climb to fall, and the 
match safe nailed high. Surely, nothing can 
happen to baby if I leave ber alone one little 
| hour,” and down stairs I went with the intention 
}of remaining there till I heard her wide awake 
}eall, but hardly a half hour had passed, before 
| the blessed angel who never yet has failed to 
warn me when one of my little ones has been in 
danger, whispered, ‘go to baby,” and I went, 
quickly. I found her cooing gleefully over an 
aprontul of matches which the wind had blown 
from the safe. Baby had = them up, 
seratched them on her little boots or the floor 
until they had ignited, as tiny holes burned in 
her apron testified. 

Quiet and coolness are delightful and desirable 
for baby’s nap, but if we must choose between 
them anda faithful watcher over the little sleeper, 
let us choose the latter, 

There isa great stir in these days thatit is 
wisdom to accustom baby to sleep by himself; 
that warm, loving, mother arms are not comfort 
able or advisable for the soft, little bundles that 
love 60 well to nestle in them; that mother and 
baby are both better off without any bicssed, 
sleepy time rocks or wide awake trots; in fact, 
that baby must not be allowed to “take time” 
or “make trouble.”? But the dear babies are 
tame, timid, cuddling, little things, expecting 
and demanding s0 much love and tending and 
watching, that she who cheats herself into be- 
lieving that lonesome naps or wakes—away from 
mother’s arms and sight in that “quiet upper 
room’’ are best for baby, may find a twisted 
blanket or tumbled bolster, or a sunken pillow 
or a pit-fall space between crib and wall, caused 
baby choking cries and gasps lor breath which no 
one was by to hear, and so the precious little life 
went out, when one quick out-reaching of the 
yearning arms that were being schooled to put and 
keep baby out of them whenever possible, could 
haye saved all this misery and remorse. 

CLARISSA POTTER. 





hindering, to do the work that has come with all | 
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PORIZER AND CRESOLENE 


We have abundant testimony 
that Cresolne vaporized in a closed 
room is an almostinfalliable reme- 
dy for Whooping Cough, for 
which Cistressing malady no other 
assured remedy is known to us. A 
cure usually effected in five or six 
days, ata trifling expense and but 
very little trouble. It is also ex- 
ceedingly efficient in Asthma, 
Croup, Catarrh, Diphtheria, Infiu- 
enza, and Scarlet Fever. 

is a safeguard against the 
spread of contagion. 

Vaporizer complete, including a 
bottle of Cresolene, $1.0. Ask your 
druggist for it. 


W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & €0., 
SOLE AGENTS, 
170-172 William Street, 
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or Consumption. 
Is superior to any in de- 
licacy of taste and smell, 
medicinal virtues and purity. 
London, European and New 
York physicians pronounce it the 
purest and best. Sold by Druggists. 


W.H.Schieffelin & Co.( 7's ne cefede 


U.S. and tokel 


CROSBY’S 


Vitalized Phosphite 


Aids in the bodily and wonderfully in the mental de- 

velopment of children. It brings refreshing sleep pre- 
| vents pevishness, and gives bright, glad spir ts. Itisa 
cure for nervousness in old or young. It is the moth- 
ers’ best friend. Itis used by Emily Faithful, Dom 
Pedro, Bismarck, Gladstone, and thousands of brain 
workers. Prescribed by al! physicians, 


F. CROSBY CO., 56 W., 25th St. 
Sale by Druggtiats or sent by mall = 
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#- Y. For 


Parturition Without Pain; 


Or, A Code of Directions for avoiding most of the 
Pains and Dangers of Child-bearing. 

A work whose excellence surpasses our power to 
comprehend New York Mail. 

Cloth, $1.00, postage free. Agents wanted. 

Address: Dr. M. L. HOLBROOK, 13 Laight Street, 


New York. 
IS WARDROBE 
ABY Latest Styles. The most complete 
outfits of garments ever offered. in- 
fant’s Outfit 12 patterns, We, First Short Clothes, 12 
patterns, ce. with directions, | garment free with each 
set. New Engtand Pattern Co,, Rutiand, Vt. 


TO MOTHERS ! 


bottle of DR. FATIR- 
NEY’S THMETHING Perfectly safe. No 
Opium or Morphia mixture. Wil relieve Colic. Grip- 
ing inthe bowels and promote difficult Teething. Pre- 
yared by Dis. D. FAHMNEY & SON, Hagerstown, Md, 
druggists sell it; 25 cents. 





Every babe should have a 
4 SYRUP, 


Infants’ Wardrobe. | 


For tifty cents I will send ten patterns for a baby’ 
new style Health Wardrobe, or ten patterns first short 
clothes, Llealth Gurments, at same price. Full direc- 
tions for each pattern, also kind and amountof material 
required for euch ikS. F. BK. PHILLIPS, (FAYE, 
Bratt eboro, Vermont. 


L di 
Pimples, Blackheads, 
FLESH WORMS AND OILY SKIN. 

“MEDICATED CREAM” isthe ONLY KNOWN harmless, 
pleasant and abso.utely SU RE and infallible cure. It 
positively and effectually removes ALL, clean, com- 
pletely and FORK GOODIN A FEW DAYS ONLY, lenving 
the skin c ear, smooth, and unblemished always or 
money refunded, tor those who have NO blotches on 
the face, it beautitics the complexion as nothing else 


can, rendering it CLEAK, FAIRand TRANSPARENT 
and clearing it of all muddiness and coarseness. It is 


atruc remedy to cure, and NOT a paint or powder to 
STODDARD. Drucgist, 1226 Niagra St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

M 
Zuands white; sent postpaid, for 30 cents. 

System of gar- 
ateacher. Consists of a Square, all the Curves, anda | 
draping, padding and finishing. We have the only per- 
mail on receipt of $1. 

ment In itself 


FOR VALUABLE INFORMATION 
Address: Mra, A. Fletcher, 
6 EAST 14thST., New York 


cover up and hide blemishes. Mailed in plain wrapper 
Pamphiet vi ves 475 true and genuine testimonials, 
HANOVER’S 
LADI ES:: cutting is 
Look of explicit instructions, with diagrams to cut all 
fect rule for cutting sleeves. Price $5.00. To introduce, 
JOHN C. HANOVER, Masonic Temple, Cincinnati, 0. 


for #0 cents, in stumps, or two for D cents, by Gro. N, 
FRECKILE- WASH cures Freckles, Tan, and makes the 
Merchant Tailor 
the latest and the only work used successfully without 
garments worn by ladies or children. Also teaches 
send sample by 
coe eee AGENTS WANTED. 
A complete gar- 







worn under cor- 
set or flannels, 
protecting all 
the clothing 
from perspira- 


tion. Cheaper 
than Dress 
Shields, one 
air doing the work of six. 
Jo. 1 —Misses Bust Measure, 27 to3s, ¢2 AGENTS 
Jo. 2.—Ladies Bust Measure, 341039, 1. 
Ne 8. Ladies Bust Measure, 40 to 46, 1.25 WANTED. 


0. 
M. I 


JEWEY, Manf'r, 214 Ogden ave., Chicago. 
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Can any one send directions for crocheting the 
“Horn of Plenty” tidy?—Ep. 


Will some of the sister readers of L. H. J. send 
directions for making a jet collarette? 


In the 34 row of Double Oak Leaf Lace given 
in May No. the figure 5 should be a figure 3. 


“Mrs. G. F. W.”"—Shall be glad to receive any 
pretty patterns you can send us. M. F. 


‘“‘Bessie”’ wishes directions for crocheting mit- 
tens. Can any of the readers send them to the 
editor? 


A subscriber would like directions for knitting | 
a gentleman’s undersbirt, high neck and long 
sleeves, of Saxony yarn.—Eb. 


Will “C. M. B.”’ who sent directions for Roman | 
Key be kind enough to send a sample to M. F. K. | 
20 Linden 8t., 8. Boston, Mussachusetts? 


Will “E. 8. M.,”” Nooksack, W. T., send her 
address with 2 cent stamp to M. F. K. 20 Linden 
St., 8. Boston, Mass? I will send the directions | 
she asked for. 


Will ‘Mrs. M. B. Cooper” pease send directions 
for making children’s stockings in star stitch, 
also kind of needle and material used, and de- 
scribe the star stitch? 








Can any one send directions for game bag, with 
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: e | 
Part of a Square for the Top and Bottom of | 


Oak Leaf Lace. 
Cast on 10 stitches; knit across plain. 
ist row. Slip 1, (take off without knitting) knit1, 
throw thread over, narrow, knit 1, thread over 
twice, narrow, over twice, narrow, knit 1. 
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2d row. Slip 1, knit 2, seam 1, knit 2, seam 1, 
knit 2, seam 1, knit 2. 

8drow. Slip1, knit 1, over, narrow, knit 3, 
over twice, narrow, over twice, narrow, knit 1. 

4th row. Slip 1, knit 2, seam 1, knit 2, seam 1, 
knit 4, seam 1, knit 2. 

5th row. Slip 1, knit 1, over, narrow, knit 5, 
over twice, narrow, over twice, narrow, knit 1. 

6th row. Slip 1, knit 2, seam 1, knit 2, seam 1, 
knit 6, seam 1, knit 2. 

7th row. Slip 1, knit 1, over, narrow, knit 7, 
over twice, narrow, over twice, narrow, knit 1. 

8th row. Slip 1, knit 2, seam 1, knit 2, seam 1, 
knit 8, seam 1, knit 2. 

9th row. Slip 1, knit 1, over, narrow, knit 14. 

10th row. Slip and bind 8 stitches, knit 6, seam 
1, knit 2. 

Should have 10 stitches left on the needle; 
begin at Ist row again. 

ipa E. DECKER. 


- a. 
Knitted shawl, 


Cast on 225 stitches; kuit across 6 times plain, 
7th row. Take off the first stitch, knit 5, knit 
3 tog, knit last stitch without slipping it from 
the needle; then bring the wool forward and purl 
it, still keeping it onthe necdle, then put the 


quantity and quality of material used? also, have | wool back, and knit it this time, slipping it off; 
any of our readers directions for crocheting | this makes 3 stitches out of ove; knit 3 together 
child’s sacque in crazy stitch, made all in one | again, then as before, and so on until but6 stitch- 





piece? -VR | 


Can some of the JourNAL sisters furnish di- 
rections for crochet infant’s hood? and oblige a} 
subscriber. Have any of the sisters directions 
for crocheting an infant’s hood of linen thread? 
Ep. 


Lace. 


Deep Knitted 


Cast up 35 stitches. 

Ist row. Knit4, over and narrow 15 times, 
over, knit 1. 

2d row plain. 

8drow. Knit 7, over and narrow 14 times, 
over, knit 1. 

4th row plain. 

5th row. Knit 10, over and narrow 13 times, 
over, knit 1. 

6th row plain. 

7th row. Knit 13, over and narrow 12 times, 
over, knit 1. 

8th row plain. 

9th row. Knit 16, over and narrow 11 times, 
over, knit 1. 

10th row plain. 

11th row. Knit 19, over and narrow 10 times, 
over, knit 1. 

12th row plain. 

18th row. Knit 22, over and narrow 9 times, 
over, knit 1. 

14th row plain. 

15th row. Knit 25, over and narrow 8 times, 
over, knit 1. 

16th row plain. 

17th row. Knit 28, over and narrow 7 times, 
over, knit 1. 

18th row plain. 

19th row. Kuit 31, over and narrow 6 times, 
over, knit 1. 

20th row plain. 

21st row plain. 

22d row. Cast off 10, knit the rest. 

Repeat from the 1st row. 

It does not show its beauty until you have knit 
a few scallops; is nice either in cotton or wool. 


Mus. RICHARDS. 

West Pornt, N. Y. 

— 
Mikado Lace. 

Cast on 22 stitches. 

Ist row. Knit 2, over twice, narrow, knit 10, 
over twice, narrow, over twice, Darrow, over twice, 
narrow, knit 2. 

2d row. Knit 4, purl 1, knit 2, purl 1, knit 2, 
purl 1, knit 12, purl 1, knit 2. 

3d and 4th rows plain. 

5th row. Knit2, overtwice, narrow, over twice, 
narrow, knit 12, over twice, narrow, over twice, 
narrow, over twice, narrow, knit 2. 

6th row. Knit 4, purl 1, knit 2, purl 1, knit 2, 
ty 1, knit 2, purl 1, knit 11, purl 1, knit 2, purl 

» knit 2. 


7th row plain. 
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8throw. Knit2, narrow, knit 1, narrow, knit 1, 
narrow, knit 1, narrow, knit 1, narrow, knit 1, 
narrow, knit 1, narrow, knit 1, narrow, knit 1, 
narrow, knit 3. 

9th row. Knit2, over twice, narrow, over twice, 
narrow, over twice, narrow, over twice, narrow, 
over twice, narrow, over twice, narrow, over twice, 
pecrew, over twice, barrow, over twice, narrow, 

nit 2. 

10th row. Knit 4, purl 1, knit 2, purl 1, knit 2, 
url 1, knit 2, a 1, knit 2, purl 1, knit 2, purl 1, 

nit 2, purl 1, knit 2, purl 1, knit 2, purl 1, knit 2. 

11th row plain. 

12th row like the 8th. 

13th row like the 9th. 

14th row like the 10th. 

15th row plain. 

16th row. Bind off 9; knit rest plain. 

Repeat from 1st row. ks. 8. A. K. 

PENACOOK, N. H. 





es remain; knit these plain. The last stitch be- 
fore the 6 plain, must be widened, always, if you 
narrow on commencing the row. 

8th row kuit plain, 

%th row. Same as 7th, excepting widening the 
7th stitch, and so on; that is, always widen the 
stitch that was narrowed before, and vice versa. 
Knit in this manner 230 times across, then knit 
6 times plain, and bind off loosely. 

Two pounds of Shetland floss will knit three 
shawls. 

Tog means together. 

STRETCHING SHAWL. 


Wring a sheet in clear water, and pin it to the 
carpet, then stretch the shawl, and pin closely 
around the edge. Pin it at night, and in the 
morning the sheet will be dry, and the shawl 
stretched. Crochet i border; the one I saw 
had deep scallops with fluffy edge. Use long 
needles to knit the shawl, size of a oe stem. 

This shaw} is lovely, and easy to knit. 

HELEN VAN Lanprt. 

Avon, N. Y. 


-— oe —-—--- - 

Epitor L. H. J.—In answer to L. F. B.'s re- 
quest for rick-rack, I send the following direc- 
tions: Leave two points at the end of braid; 
commence in the third point, 1dcin each ot 
next nine points, (no stitches between) join the 
tenth dc into the first, with asc, make a chain 
of three, fasten'the next point to the first point 
left at the beginning, chain three, fasten the next 
point to last point left, chain five, carry across to 
the point opposite where you commeuce the 
wheel. This is a simple pattern to make, but 
rather difficult to explain in writing; if these 
directions are not plain, send stamped envelope 
and I will send a sample of this to them. 

Would like directions for making crocheted 
cotton tidy. MAGGIE JOHNSTON. 

Keosaqua, Iowa. 


oe — 
Half Square for sides of Quilt Which Was 
Given in Dec. No. of L. H. J. 

Chain 6, and join together with a slip stitch. 

Ist row. Ch3,de2 inch of 6, * ch 2, dc3in 
same loop; repeat from star 3 times; turn. 

2d row. Ch3,4dc inloop, 2ch, 4d c¢ in same, 
*4dcin loop, ch2,4dc in same; repeat from 
star twice; turn. 

8d row. Ch 3, 4d cinshell, ch 2, 4d cinsame, 
*4dcin next shell, ch 2,4d cin sume; repeat 
from svar twice; turn. 

Proceed according to directions for square 
given in paper; be sure your nubs all come on 
one side of square. Marky. 





~e.- —_-—_- 
, Tatting! That is one thing that I never could 
earn! 

{ beg your pardon, madame. Will you try 
once more? 1 have never yet seen the person 
who earnestly desired to learn the art, and who 
was wisely taught, who failed to acquire it. I 
have just taught an oldlady, who a; ouce made a 
tatting purse for her son, and was justly proud 
of her success. Takea piece of coarse, soft cord 
such as grocers use for parcels. Choose a retired 
spot, where you can feel that no eye but your 
own Will note your failures. Wind the cord once 
around the fingers of the left hand,. holding it 
firmly between the thumb and fore finger. With 
the free end make a loop upon the part around 

our fingers. Now hold the free end taut, throw- 
ng the loop upon the other portion of the cord, 
80 that you can pull the free end readily back and 
forth through it. The total depravity of the 
second finger of the left hand will generally dis- 
pute this part of the process. When you haye 
taught that finger to be humble and yielding, you 
will be ready to learn any pattern in tatting. 
Add as many loops as you please, and draw the 
whole into a close scallop. If it will not draw 
up, then all the ey ns are not made by the cord 
that is around your hand. Try again. 
JENNY WALLIS. 

ieeiniinuitinaa 

“Mrs. J. White” asks how to crochet a watch 
guard. I made a lovely one this winter with knit- 
ting silk, in afghan stitch. Cast on nine stitches. 

Sam’s WIFE. 
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A treasure of interesting matter—the new La- 
pies’ Book. Beautifully printed with illustrations 
on cream super calendared paper, all sent post- 
paid, with pretty picture cards and other interest- 
ing enclosures, for only four cents in stamps, by 
addressing the old reliable house of R. H. McDon- 
atv & Co., N. Y. City. 
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Crochet Quilt Which Was Given in the 
Dec. No, of L. H. J. 

Chain 6, and join together with a slip stitch. | 

lst row. Chain 3,d¢2in leop just made by 
ch 6, ch 2,4 ¢ 3 in same loop, ch 2,3 dcin same 
loop, ch 2, 3d ¢ in same; turn. 

2d row. Ch 2,dc3in loop, ch2,4d cin same, * | 
ch 2, 4d cin shell, ch 2, 4dc in same; repeat 
from star once; turn. 

8d row. Ch 2,3dcin shell, ch 2,4 de insame, 
ch 2,1 dc in space between first and second | 
shelis, *ch 2,1 dcin same, ch 2,4 dc in shell, 
ch 2,4d cin same; repeat from star once; turn. 

4th row. Ch2,3 de in shell, ch2, 4 de in| 
same * ch 2, 1 dcin loop, ch 2, make a nub by 
pos 6d c in next oan then draw out the 
100k, and put it through the 4 of the first of the 
6, dc on the other side of work, and take up the 
stitch dropped from the hook, and draw it through 
the one on the hook, ch 2, 4dc in shell, ch 2, 4 
dcin same; repeat from star; turn 

5th row. Ch2, 38d in shell, ch 2,4dc in 
sane, *ch 2,1de¢ in loop, make a nub, ch 2, 
make a nub in next loop, ch 2, 1 dc in loop, ch 2, 
4dcin shell, ch2,4d cin same; repeat from 
star; turn. 

6th row. Ch 2,3dec in shell, ch 2,4de in 
same, *ch 2, 1dcin loop, ch 2, mike a nub in 
next loop, ch 2, 3d cin loop, ch 2, make a nub in 
loop, ch 2,1 dcin loop, ch 2, make a sheli; re- 
peat from star; turn. 

7th row. Ch 2,3dcin shell, 2 ch, 4de in 
same * ch 2.1 dcin loop, ch 2, make a nub in 
loop, ch 2,2 dcin loop,ldcin top of next 3 
stitches, 2d ¢ in loop, ch 2, make a nub in loop, 
ch 2,1 dcin loop, ch 2,4 de in shell, 2 dc in 
same; turn. 

8throw. Ch2,3dcin shell, ch 2, 4 de in 
same, * ch 2,1 dcin loop, ch 2, make a nub, ch 
2,2dcin loop, 1dcin each of next 7 stitches, | 
ch 2,2 dein OOP, ch 2, make a nub in loop, ch 2, | 








14 c in loop, ch 2, make asbell; repeat from star; 
turn. 
9th row. Ch 2,8 dein shell, 2 ch,4de in 
saine, * ch 2, 1 dc in loop, ch 2,2 de in loop, ch | 
2, 1d cin each of next 11 stitches, 2d ¢ In loop, | 
ch 2, make a nubin loop, ch 2,1 dv in loop, ch 2, 
4dcin shell, ch 2,4d cin same; repeat td *, 
ee _ 





Crochet Fan Lace. 


Make a chain of 24 stitches. 

Istrow. 3d cin 4th stitch, ch 2,3 dc in same 
stitch, ch 4, 1 dc in 10th stitch from 1st shell, ch 
3,1 dcin same stitch, ch 4, 1 shell in last stitch | 
of chain, ch 3; turn. 
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2d row. Shell, in shell of 1st row, ch 3,8de 
in ch 8, ch 3, shell in centre of next shell, ch 5; 
turn. 

3d row. Shell in shell, ch 2, 1 d e between each 
one of 8 dc, withch1 between, cli2, shell in shell, 
ch 8; turn. 

4th row. Shell in shell, 3 de between each de 
in last row, shell inshell, then put8d ¢ with ch1 
between, in ch5at end of 2d row; catch with 
single crochet in end of lst row. 

5th row. | de, ch 3,1 se, all between the 
d ¢’s of last row, ch 2, shell in shell, ch 4,1 de 
between 3d and 4th zroups of 8 d ¢ in last row, ch 
8, 1 dciusame place, ch 4, shell in shell, ch 3; 
turn. 

Repeat from 2d row. 

Shell means 8 de, ch 2, 3d ¢ in one stitch. 

AQUILLA, TEXAS JESSIE GRIFFIN. 








2 
Terms in Crochet, 


Ch—Chain, a straight series of loops, each 
drawn with the hook through the preceding one. 
Sl st—Slip stitch; put hook through the work, 
thread over the hook, draw it turough the stitch 
on the hook. 8 c—Single Crochet; having a) 
stitch on the needle (or hook) put the needle 
through the work, draw the thread through 
the work, and the stitch on the needle. D. C.— 
Double Crochet; having the stitch on the 
needle, put the needle through the work, and 
draw a stitch through, making two on the needle. 
Take up the thread again, and draw it through 
both these stitches. T cor Tr—Treble Crochet; 
having a stitch on the needle, take up the thread 
as if for astitch, put the needle through the work, 
and draw the thread through, making three on 
the needle. Takeup the thread and draw through 
two, then take up the thread and drawit through 
the two remaining. Stc—Short Treble Crochet; 
like treble, except that when the three stitches 
are on the needle, instead of drawing the thread 
through two stitches twice, it is drawn through | 
all three at once. Lte—Long Treble Crochet; 
like treble, except that the thread is thrown twice 
over the needle before inserting the iatter in the | 
work. The stitches are worked off two ata time, | 
asin treble. Extra Long Stitch—Twine the cot- 
ton three times round the needle, work as the 
treble stitch, bringing the cotton through two | 
loops four times. P—or picot; made by working | 
three chain, and one single crochet in first stitch 
of the chain. 








_ ce 
Terms Used in Knitting. 


K—Knit plain. P—Purl, or as it is sometimes 
called, Seam. N or K2tog—Narrow, by knitting 
2 together, Over—Throw the thread over the 
needle before inserting it in the next stitch. 
This makes a loop which is always to be consid- 
ered a stitch, in the succeeding rows, or rounds. 
Tw—Twist stitch. Insert the needle in the back 
of the stitch to be knitted, and knit as usual. 
Sil—Slip a stitch from the left hand to the right 
hand needle without knitting it. Sl and B—Slip 
and bind—slip one stitch, knit the next; pass the 
slipped one over it, exactly as in binding off a 
piece of workattheend. *indicates a repetition, 
and is used merely to save words, “sl1,k 1, p 1, re- 

eat from * 3 times’’—would be equivalent to say- | 
ng si 1, k1,p1,—sl1, k 1, p 1,—sl 1,k 1, p1. 
Tog means together. 
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| Wash Etching Silks, ali of which are Pure Dyeand 





LVERY 


SPOOL. 


WARR AWTED 





SILK CO., Boston, Mass 


full assortment of above, as well as the ce’ebrated 
Eureka Kuaitting Silks, File Floss, an‘ 


fast colors. For sa'e by ali leading dealers, 
Designer : of: Art : Embroideries, 


FOR EMBROIDERY MONOGRAMS, ETC 


And Perforated Patterns to order and forsale. Also, 
French Perforating Machines for sale. 


G. L. ANDROUS, 


265 Sixth Ave., Cor. 17th Street. New Verk. 
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Our Factory Ends of Embroidery Silk are known 
far and wide, and are in great demand. Some- 
times we run entirely out, but now we have a 
fresh lot of good colors. Price, 40 cents per box. 
Club orders of ten boxes get one extra. Crazy 
Stitches in each package. Send Postal Note or 
Stamps to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG 
SPOOL SILK CO., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., or 469 Broadway, N, Y. 


Parker’s Mammoth Catalogue contains over 3000 
ictures of designs for Fancy Work, and and Painting, 


“rity ma L. K. PARKER, “ata’ss. 
THE NOVELTY 


RUG MACHINE ! 


Patented Dec. 27, 1881. 


Makes Rugs, Tidies, Hoods, Mit- 
tens, ete., with ease and rapidity. 
Price, only one dollar, single ma- 
chine, with full directions, sent by 
mail on receipt of price. Agents 
wanted, A “id for circulars to 
E. ROSS & ci )., Patentees and Sole 
Manufactures, ‘loledo, O.; Box 184. 
Also, Manufacturers of Rug Patterns. Beware 
of infringement. 


HOME ~ BEAUTIFUL. 


Now ready, the Summer number of my cata- 
logue, containing illnstrations and descriptions 
of Fancy Work, Lustra Painting, also, latest 
Price List of all Embroidery Materials, Plushes, 
Felts, Chenilles, Arrasenes and Silks. Price, for 
Home Beautiful and Supplement, 25c. ; for Sup- 
plement, 15 cents, 


MRS. T. G. FARNHAM, 


10 West [4th Street, New York 
(Mention this Paper). 


A FRINCED LINEN TIDY! 


And Imported Embroidery Cotton to work it for 16 cts. 
A FELT Tipy ! 


And Imported Embroidery Silk to work it, for 20c. 

Florence ” Waste’ Embroidery Silk, 25 cts per package 

A package of Satin, Plush and Velvet Pieces, for 25c. 

Ingalls’ 15c. Instruction Book, for three 2c. stamps. 

New Book, How to Use Fancy Work Materials, for 10c. 

Allin this advertisement for 42-2c. stamps. (84c.) 
Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


-HEMINWAY & SONS 
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fer teee EDITION® 


ON ART NEEPLEWoRK WILL BE. 
Reavy in JuLy 


B85 ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF THE NEWEST DESIGNS AND $TITCHES 
INEMBROIPERY oo MAILED YOON AS 
N SSUED. 2 “i: JO PRICE’25 CTS 
PASBMINWAY & SOND.SILIK CO, 


7BREADE SE NEV F 


EMBROIDERY eet 


OUTFIT. 


85 new designs in. perforated patterns, from 5 to 
inches in size. Roses! daisies, ferns, large fruits, 
golden-rod, wheat, outline designs, strips, scallo 
alphahet (36 letters) and instruction for all kinds of 
stamping, only @1.00, Kensington and Lustra paint- 
ing taught b mail. Stamp for circulars. 

I, C, Reynolds, Designer, Fort Edward, N. Y. 
































ccna : a se a 
BRIGGS’ TRANSFER PATTERNS. 
New Price List and Sample Pattern for 6 cts. Com- 
plete Catalogue, 1%-page c.oth bound book, containing 
over 400 Lilustrations; price, 25c. Circulars free. 
Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 
Patterns. Catalogue Free 
KE. 8. FROST & CO., 22° 
Tremont Row, Boston,Mass 
GENTS WANTED in every ony and town for Ladies 
Favorite binpaae | Wheel. Will sell in every house- 
hold. ''wo dozen mailed upon receipt of $1. Sample l0c, 
NOVELTY WHEEL Co., 24 Congress St. Boston, Mass. 
Waste embroidery silk, large box, 25 cents. 
Kensington floss, 25 cts. rdoz. Assorted 
embroidery si k 25 sk’ns or 13 cents. Large 
ball tinsel, ll cts. By mail. W.P. PRAY, Lynn, Mass. 
Lynn, for de- 
Send to T. E. PA RKE Maes, scrip- 
tion of his Stamping Outfit. It is bet any you 
see advertised. 100 choice Patterns for $1, _ 
m The ONLY Self-Adjusting & 
OOF Seif-Stitch Taking Machinein 








the market, Works rags or 
yarn, makes Turkish Rugs, 
7 ‘Hoods, Mittens, Lap Robes, 
&c. Will be sent post paid with instructions and terms 
to agents, on recei tof retail price, $1. Rug Patterns 
and Yarnin stock, Address Automatic Rug Machine 
., Morenci, Mich, When youwrile mention thispapers 
Patented June 3, 1885. ; 
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(FOR THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL.) 
BRUSH STUDIES AND HOUSEHOLD DEC- 
ORATION, 


NEW SERIES—NO. VIII. 


—- 





BY LIDA AND M. J. CLARKSON. 





Long Panel “Flamingoes.” How to Paint it 
in Oil and in Pastel—Dining-room Screen 
—Home-made Jardiniere, etc. 





(Copyright. All Rights Reserved.) 


The flamingo design illustrated in last number, 
shows an excellent subject for the decoration of 
long panels, so fashionable now, and so well 
adapted to certain purposes of household fur- 
nishing. 

For narrow sections of wall between windows, 
for door panels, or screens, it is a novel and 
charming design. 

The best materials, where the work is to be 
done in oils, is undoubtedly a good quality of 
canvas, Which should be mounted upon astretcher 
of at least 37x13 inches. 





{Engraved expressly for THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL.) 
SUGGESTION FOR DINING-KOOM SCREEN. 


Begin the work first by laying in the sky, the | 
palette for which is silver white, cobalt, a trifie | 


each of madder lake, hed black, and light ead- 
mium. This tint gradually merges into a yet 


more delicate pinkish tone, which extends down | 


to the distant foliage, and is painted with white, 
madder lake, a little light red, light cadmium and 
ivory black. 

Lay the paint on broadly in these sky tints, 
using a large bristle brush, No. 5 or 6, with a 
strong enough touch to work it well into the 
canvas. Paint may be broadly spread, and yet 
the tones kept light and delicate, especially when 
merging from one to another. Take the strokes 
in every direction which is an easy way of com- 
pletely covering the threads of canvas. 

The palette for distant foliage, which is very 
bluish in tone, is white, cobalt, or Antwerp blue, 
and light cadmium, qualified by madderlake, and 
a trifle ivory black. 
more cadmium, to produce a greener tint. 
the palm trees in 
light red and ivory black. 


For 


The feathery grass 


heads at the top of panel, are painted with white, | 
cadmium, and a trifle ivory black, with shading 


of a purplish cast. For this use Antwerp blue, 
madder lake and white. 

For the tall brakes, or tropical ferns, the best 
colors are light zinnober green, terre vert, white 


and black, with Antwerp blue in the shadows. | 


The palette for grasses is the same, varying the 
tone from dark to light. 

The nearer bank is always painted with same 
colors. 

The water repeats the sky in the lighter tones. 
In the dark shadows use terre vert and black with 
Antwerp blue, and a trifle cadmium. For the 
lily pads use the same palette given for ferns. 
The birds will doubtless prove the most difficult 
feature of this study to the amateur. They 
should be of a most delicate pink, with the 
exception of the tip of the wings, which are ¢ 
bright scarlet shaded with black. For the local 
color use simply white, vermillion, a trifle light 
cadmium and ivory black. In shading, add more 
vermillion and a trifle madder lake, cobalt and 
black. 

For the high light add more white to the same 
colors used for the local tone. The upper part of 
mandible is painted white, with a trifle cadmium 
and black in the shading. The very tip of bill 
black, with a little cadmium. The scarlet with 
which wings are tipped, is vermillion, shaded 
with a little madder lake and black. The color 
of the smaller bird is reflected in the water. The 
local color mingling with the blue of the water, 
is more subdued and purplish in tone. For this 
effect a trifle more cobalt, or Antwerp blue is 
added to the local color. The greens of the 


immediate foreground are the same as already | 
given, with the addition of a little burnt sienna. | 


When the panel is thoroughly dry finish with 
Soelinee’s French retouching varnish. This is 
applied with a large flat bristle brush. 

astel is so similar in detail to charcoal and 
crayon drawing, that it will be quite unnecessary 
to repeat what was given under that heading last 
month. To paint the ‘flamingves” in pastel an 
assortment of colored crayous will be needed. 
Colors corresponding to the oil paints may be 
had. These are put up in boxes, for either land- 
scape or portrait painting, in beautiful gradation 
of tints, from the deepest, down to the most 
delicate of shades, 


For the middle distance add | 


middle distance add a trifle | 


easy to match the tints as required. 
is sold at twenty cents a sheet. 


mounted as described in last number. To paint 


| the flamingoes, sketch, or pounce the design | 


| lightly, in either charcoal, or brown crayon. 
Aiter a general outline is had in this way, the 
shadows may be laid in, in simple masses, using a 
| medium tone of color. Then the local tint of the 
|sky; inthe same way the water, and the fore- 
ground, until the whole effect is had in simple 
masses of color, which are now united by rubbing 
| lightly, either with the finger, or a bit of chamois 
twisted to a point. If the finger is used, care 
must be had not to dull the color, or to lose its 
transparency and freshness. After a little prac- 
tice a few sklilful touches will serve to blend the 
tones, the finger, or chamois being used to remove 
any hardness of line, and to harmonize the colors 
sufficiently. In this same way tints may be 
worked one into another, modifying them as is 
necessary. The sky of the panel isa most delicate 
shade of blue, gradually blending into the creamy 
pink tint, which is carried down to the distant 
foliage. A luminous, atmospheric effect may be 
had by a correct handling of the subject. 

It should be borne in mind that only the more 
delicate colors should be used in the sky tints, as 
it is much easier to deepen them afterward than 
it is to lighten, or give them transparency. 

The details, such as the brakes, grasses, and 
surface marks in foreground, are drawn lastly 
with the point, that is, hard crayons are used 
wherever careful drawing is necessary, although 
for fine lines, the sharp edge of the crayon may 
be employed. In laying in the masses of color, 
the crayon may be applied flat, holding it between 
| the thumb and fore finger. The paper stump 
| may be used instead of the finger, though with 

practice the latter gives perhaps better results. 

The hard crayons for details 
and finishing, come in small 
paper boxes, from 25e. to 50ce. 
per box. The large soft cray- 
ons come in flat wooden boxes 
at different prices, according 
to quality, and number of 
colors. A very good quality 
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Each color is-thus graduated, so that it is very | 

Pastel paper | 
The best velvet | 
paper may be had at that price. This should be painted in their natural colors, and our de-| 
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and other substances, 
painted, 
colors. 


and may be either 
or beautifully bronzed in metallic 
Fruit or flower subjects are effective 


sign shows the two upper panels decorated 
with fruit branches. The two lower sections 
are simple matine views, although landscapes 
or flowers may be substituted with good ef- 
fect. Fruit designs are always attractive for 
panel painting or screen decoration, when‘ ren- 


with graceful arrangement of 
foliage. 

The contrast between the bright-colored fruit 
and the glossy leafage, is not only effective, but 
restful and pleasing to the eye. Various sub- 
jectsof this kind may be had in lincrusta, in 
what is called filling, or wall hanging, and can 
be bought by the yard at reasonable cost. 

Directions for painting fruit in colors will be 
given in another number by special request. The 
jardiniere, or flower box, here illustrated, is an 
ordinary wouden box, neatly covered with lin- 
crusta filling, and finished witha bronze molding 
such as is used for picture rails, and which may 
be purchased by the foot at any wall paper 
establishment. The corners are finished with 
ornamental knobs, at a trifling cost; in fact the 
article is very inexpensive, yet handsome enough 
to justify te an outlay. The decoration is a 
design of dogwood painted in silver and green 
gold and brorzes. The effect is novel and 
elegant. 


branches and 


SUGGESTIVE HINTS. 


Our correspondents furnish many useful hints 
from time to time, which we shall always be 
happy to use under this heading when of genera) 
interest to readers. 

“L. H. P.”? sends the following :—“I have made 
a handsome picture frame by giving a plain board 
frame a coat of hot glue, and immediately sprink- 
ling thickly with smooth sawdust, and gilding 
when dry—quite a success. Another of door 
molding covered with a coat of varnish and three 
coats of gilt, is also very pretty. In our place 
they are decorating beer schooners with a solid 
color inside, and a spray of flowers or a small 
landseape, on the outside, using them as vases.”’ 

“Mrs. H. C. Field,’? Andover, Kans., sends us 





of crayons, assorted colors, for 
landscape or flower painting 
van be bought for $4.00. 
Lower priced boxes may be 
had, but in these many of the 
desirable colors are wanting. 

In the execution of the 
above subjects either in oil or 
pastel, it should be observed 
that the scene is a tropical 
one, and to be painted ac- 
cordingly. 

The tones are mellow and 
luminous. The brilliant light 
of a southern clime, the roseate 
plumage of the birds, with 


their tapering forms and 
gracefully curved necks, form 
an enchanting color piece, 


with effects not to be had in 
pictures of our northern re- 
gions. This will doubtless 
rove a favorite with those 
ond of the novelin art, who 
have been searching for some- 
thing different from the or- 
dinary run of subjects. 

It is also well calculated to 
please either landscape 
decorative painters, and as 
| such, pleasure is taken in presenting it in these 
columns, 

Two original designs for household decoration 
| are given this month, which will be found at- 
tractive and desirable to those requiring econom- 


| 


at a moderate cost. Almost any one at all 
familiar with carpenters’ tools, can furnish the 
| frame for screen, while the jardiniere, or window 
| box for plants, is constructed from a simple 
wooden box. This can stand upon a small table, 
the window shelf, or a light bamboo framework, 
as preferred, The latter when draped with some 
rich material contributes still more to it beauty. 
| For parlor or drawing-room decoration this is in 
excellent taste, 
| The dining-room screen will be found as useful 
as it is ornamental, especially for housekeepers 
in close quarters, where the kitchen must serve as 
general sitting or dining-room. The screen may 
effectually conceal a cook stove, while it also 
intercepts the heat so unpleasant to the devotees 
of the tea table. 

Although ir appearance an elaborate 
is quite simple in construction. 
horse a | be made to answer for the framework, 
ora similar piece of furniture put together by 
| Carpenter or amateur workman. It should be 

well made, and joined, so as not to become rickety 


affair, it 


DESIGN FOR A HOME-MADE JARDINIERE. 





with use. A poorly constructed screen frame is 
a nuisance, and an aggravation. 

In some sereens the canvas is tacked 
directly upon the frame, and then painted. 
A better way is to mount it upon stretchers 
made to fit into the frame. These can be 


handled munch more conveniently, and if the | 


canvas gives in painting, it can easily be tight- 
ened, as it cannot be, if tacked directly upon the 
screen frame itself. 

Those unfamiliar with the brush 
complish the decoration with what 
as Liseraste Walton. This is a_ fabric so 
easy to paint upon, that little, if any in- 
struction is necessary, as the designs come 
already stamped in clear outlines, which 
need only to be followed with the brush. 


may ac- 


| 


ical devices, as they can both be made at home | 


A strong clothes | 
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is known} 


some suggestions for which we regret not having 
| Space. We shall hope to give them as oppor- 
| tunity allows, and thank her very kindly for the 
|favor. We append one which we doubt not will 
| be welcomed by readers. 

| “Let me tell our sisters how to ebonize the 
| panel for Miss Clarkson’s lesson for owed 
| Procure either extract or chips of logwood. If 
first, simply dissolve in water, but latter must be 
steeped until strong; then apply to board, which 


must be nicely dressed to begin with; then give | 
|a good application of tincture of iron, or vinegar 


in which rusty iron has been steeped, and let dry. 


Give one or two coats.of copal varnish, which is 


dered truthfully as to color, and delicate bloom, | 





| almost as easily as the half moist colors. Each 
| cylinder is wrapped in tin-foil, to protect the 
color from air and dust. 

“Elida D.”—Kensington painting has been 
already fully described in these columns. Cat- 
tails are paitited with ivory black, white, yellow 
ochre and burnt sienna. The leaves are rather 
bluish in tone, and are fainted with Antwerp 
| blue, white, ivory black, a trifle rose madder and 

light cadmium. 

* % 
* 

_Our premium this month for one full subse 
tion, is, either a copy of ‘‘Brush Studies” 
bound and illustrated, or a piece of decorated 
velvet for fancy work. The same given for six 
| Hames at club rates. We will continue to rent 
| hand painted studies to subscribers to JouRNAL. 

Flow ers, fruit, landscapes, still life studies in 
| Kensington and Lustra, for fabric painting. We 

have ready now panel of “flamingoes”’ described 
above, 37x13 inches, suitable for oil, water color, 
| or pastel painting. Send stamp for list and par- 
ticulars. 

Address all letters or queries relating to this 
department to LIDA AND M. J. CLARKSON. 

*LEASANT VALLEY, DuTCHESS Co., N. Y. 

Money Order Office, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


PRATT & LAMBERT’S _ 
AMBER ENAMEL, 


For Knameling Art Pottery Plaques, ete., painted 
in oil or water colors, without baking 
If your dea er wae not procure it for 
you, write to us direct. The trade su 
plied. Price 25 and 50 cts. per bottle. r 


PRATT & LAMBERT, 
Varnish Makers, 
110 John St., New York. 
CLustra and Hand 


N PAINTING! 


ANEW BOOK ! 


Finely Illustrated. Con- 
tains full directions for this 
beautifuland popu ar work. 

KENSINGTON PAINT~ 
ING is done with Pens ink 
stead of brushes, ‘his boo 
tells what Pens and Paints tf 
use; gives a Dessrtpiton Os 

aterials 


rip- 
neatly 











KENSINGTO 


i" 





| 


the Terms and 
used; tel s how to mix paints 
inthe Preparation of ‘Tint. 
and Shades; also hasan [lus 
trated Coneripcron of colors to 
use in painting Roses, Pond 
Lilies, Golden-Rod, Pansies, 
Cat-Tails, Clematis, Azalias, Fuschia, Sumac, Wheat,. 
| Jupan Lily, Forget-me-nots, Thistles, Leaves, Birds, 
Owls, Storks, ete. The Instructions for LuUSTIRA 
| PAINTING were written by the well-known artist, LIDA 
CLARKSON, and it is needless forus to add that the 
directions given are full and complete, and so plain 
that it will be readily understood how to do this fasci 
|nating work. The Inatructions for HAND PAINTING 
|gives Directions for Painting on Silk, Satin, Plush 
| Velvet, Fe t, Bolting, ete. This book is FULLY IL 





| one of the polishes, and should be applied with a | VUSTRA'TED with artistic designs. 


soft cloth instead of brush.” 


| This will be found useful also for Queen Anne 
| table given in a former number. “Mrs. George 
Y., gives a helpful sug- 


| Brown,”? Rochester, N. 
gestion to economical readers as follows: 

‘In all grocery and cigar stores they have signs, 
advertisements of soaps, ete. 
wood frames with a glass, i got one where I 
| trade, for nothing, as the sign was faded; then I 





coarse gravel all that would stay on, and when 


OV dry I gilded it, and had a very pretty frame for 


which have plain 


took my package of bird gravel, and took all that 
would not go through a flour sieve; brushed over 
the frame with good glue, then sprinkled on the 


Price only 25 Cts. 5 for 81.00. 
Kensington Painting Outtit, $1.50. 
 Outtit, 8.00. Jd. FP. INGALLS. Lb 


Circulars free. 


Lustra Painting 
yun, Mass. 


JANENTZKY & WEBER, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


ARTISTS’ : MATERIALS. 


} Oil Painting Outfits, Lacrvix’s China Colors, 
| 
DRAWING AND PAINTING STUDIES, 
Water Color Painting Materials, Repousse Tools, 
| Plaques &ec. for Decorating; Metallic Lustre Paint- 
ing Muterial,, Tapestry Colors and Canvass; 


Millias’ ‘Northwest Passage,’’ that came with the WAX & PAPER FLOWER MATERIALS. 


| Christinas number of The London News,” 
A four panel sereen may have fleur de lis, 


peonies, hollyhocks and dogwood, upon the dii- 
For asmall sereen white mole 


terent sections, 

skin velveteen may be used with a pretty effect. 
The sewing machine, when not in use, is much 

more presentable when decorated with a hand- 

some searf, either painted or embroidered, 

| A pretty use for colored silk handkerchiefs is 
to tie chair tidies with them. Gather the tidy 

| up in the band, and pass the handkerchief around 

| it, spreading the ends of tidy out fan shape, and 

| tying the handkerchief in a tasteful knot. 

| ANSWERS TO INQUIRERS. 


“A. R.”’ Totell how to paint trees would require 
| more space than is to be had in this column. 
| painting foliage, try to copy the actual shape of 

each space, large or small, and your trees will not 
look flat. Each has its peculiar form, and is 
made of irregular curves, semi-circles, angles, or 


points, according to the character of the foliage, | 


which seldom appears distinct unless in the im- 
| mediate foreground, The general character only 
is had by carefully studying the forms given by 
the light as it falls upon the foliage, and a little 
different handling may be necessary to indicate 
| certain peculiarities of form. 
Thank you kindly for your warm expressions 
relative to “Brush Studies.” 
“FF, P. G.,’’ Mass.- 
Anne table, buy a bottle of ready mixed eb- 


applied brisk rubbing will give a fine polish. 
“HS. L. Wyo” willtind the *flamingoes” 
a good subject for landscape practice, 
Some sott fabric would be pretty for drap- 
ery over valence. India silk, surah, rhadame, 
any of these make very graceful draping, as 
they hang in soft, lustrous folds. They come 
in all the new shades, at reasonable prices. 
“Sadie” can make her own transparent pa- 


affine. Buy a cake of the wax, lay several 
thicknesses of the paper upona smooth iron- 
ing board, rub the wax across the flat of the 
iron, which should be moderately hot, then 
upon the paper, until all is evenly waxed. If 
’ the transparent paper is wished tor copying, 
Jard of! should be used instead of the wax. 
“J. M. D.”’-A sim 
may be made of felting cut in fine strips. Sev- 
eral colors can be combined with excellent 
effect. A fringe resembling soft chenille may 
be had by ravelling turcoman, knotting it at 
intervals, or leaving plain, as preferred. 
“Edith.’—If you have a fancy for painting 
spiders, a black one with yellow spots would be 
the most effective on your satin cushion. Ivory 
black, with cadmium and orange for the mark- 
ings will anawer. The web may be gg a 
\light grey with white, black, and a trifle yellow 
ochre, in order to show upon your white satin. 
|A moth, or butterfly, caught in the spider’s 
meshes, would be a pretty fancy, and will give 
| you a chance to introduce some bright color into 
| your design. 
|” “Mrs. H. L. 8.””—Chinese white is quite indis- 
| pensable to your water color outfit. You will 
| find Payne’s gray also re useful. The moist 
| colors are by far the best. hose in pans will dry 
| up after a while, and on this account many prefer 
the cylinder cakes. These are convenient to 





In | 


To ebonize the Queen | 


. 8 an , | 
onizing black. This costs but25ec. After it is 


per by waxing strong tissue paper with par- | 


a and inexpensive fringe | 


GLASS SHADES AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
1125 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send for Catalogue, 


A Special Offer to Housekeepers! 


By special arrangement with the publishers, 





we are enabled to offer your cholce of any one 
of the following 
books, for only 8 
Subscribers, sent 
postpaid, to any 
address; or we 
will give any one 
volume for only 4 
Subscribers and 
25 cents extra, 


PUDDING AND 
DAINTY DES- 
SERTS., 











7 PUDDINGS: 
DAINTY 
DESSERTS: 


By Thos. J, Murrey 
the famous New York 
und Philadelphia Ca- 
terer. This is a new 
book, Just out, and in 
great demand by all 
housekeepers, 

BREAKFAST 

DAINTIES. 


A companion to the 
above, by the same 
uuthor, Thos. J. Mur- 
re 





Witn many valu- 
able hints and direc 
tions concerning 
breakfast breads, 
fruits, beverages, and dainty dishes. Mr. Murrey’s 
own recipes. A most desirable jittle volume, 

FIFTY SOUPS. 

By Thos. J. Murrey. Containing much va'luab'e in 
formation concerning soups and soup-making, and fifty 
recipes for soups of all kinds, simple and elaborate, 
FIFTY SALADS. 

A companion to Fifty Soups and Breakfast Dainties 
By the same author, Thos. J. Murrey. Contains fifty 
recipes for sa ads and several for salad-dressings, ete, 
as well as remarks upon salad-making, salad herbs, ete 




















A practical chef,Mr. Murrrey brings to these volumes 
the ex; erience of many years inthe leading kitchens 
of New York, and his recipes are those which have 
made the reputation of several famous restaurants.— 
Domestic Monthy. 

Cov- 


| Attractively printed on fine laid paper. 
ers in colors with original designs, 16mo., 
boards, ° . 50 cents. 
Address THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Phila., Pa. 


Talks with Homely Girls. 


Talks wi Homely 
Girls: On Health and 
Beauty, their Preserva- 
tion and Cultivation. By 
Frances Smith. 
A manual of advice and in- 
struction upon the general 
ca'e of the health, exercise, 
bething, the care of the head, 
hair, teeth, hands, feet, and 
the complexion, with chap- 
ters upon 8, manners, 
conversation, and all topics 
pertaining toa young lady's 
appearance and deportment. 
> e eo 4 chapteis are re- 
aoe ig plete with information on 
Grace and uty of Form, Bathing Exercise, Care 
the Head, Hair, Teeth, Face, Hands, Complexion, Car, 
riage of the Body, Dres portment, Conversation, 
and General Care of the Health. A very useful boo! 
for every lady. Handsome cloth binding. 


Given for actub of only 6 subscribers at 25 cents each 
per year. Price, ) cents when sold alone. 
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Terms: cents per year, 25 cents for six months. 
In clubs of four or more, only 2) cents per yeur. 
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- LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Renewals can be sent now, no matter when the 
subscription expires, and the time whl be added to 
that to which the subscription is already entitied. 

Notice is always sent of expiration of subscrip- 
tion. If not renewed it is immediately discontinued, 
No notice is required to stop the paper, and no bill 
will be sent for extra numbers. 





Receipts.—The fact that you receive the paper Is 


a proof that we have received your remittance cor- | 


rectly. If you do not receive the puper promptly, 
write us that we may see that your address is correct. 


Errors.—We makethem; so does every one, and 
we will cheerfully correct them if you will write to us. 
Try to write us good-naturedly. but if you cannot, 
then write to us any way. Do not complain Ww any 
one else or let it pass. We vantuan eary opportunity 
to make right any injustice that we may do 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 180 BROADWAY; | 


W. 8S. NILES, MANAGER. 


Our New York Office is for the transaction of busi 
ness with New York advertisers. 

Subscribers should not address any letters to that 
office. 


hiladelphia, August, 1886. 


Attention is called to our change 
scription price, September Ist. Now is the time 
to take advantage of our present exceedingly low 
rates for clubs. 





eo - = 


Some one has wisely said of late: ‘So many 
people pray that two and two won’t make four, 
and then cry out against Heaven because God has | 
refused to answer their prayers.” 


* 


We wish to thank the many correspondents 
who have accepted the hints published in one or 
two former JOURNALS, in regard to the most 
satisfactory method of conducting correspond- 
ence with this office. They have saved them- 
selves and us much trouble and unnecessary 
writing. 
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Do you ever have occasion to erase a written 
word with a penknife and afterwards write over 
the place? And does it not nearly always blot or 
look much blacker than the rest of the document? 

Try another way. Write the second word over 
the first, and then scratch out all such lines as are 
unnecessary. You will thus have a clear word, 
which has not run, and very few will detect the 
fact that anything has been erased. 
~~ 

Whatever occasion you may have for mental 
distress, try, at this season of the year, to put all 
worry as far away from you as possible. Mental 
distress causes predisposition to physical ail- 
meuts. And as the warm weather increases, and 
the system is depleted by profuse perspiration, 
and the body taken possession of by the languor 
and lassitude caused by the heat, if to it is added 
worriment of mind, the strain upon the physical 
organization becomes too great, and fevers and 
like ailments follow. 

Hence, during the heated term, keep as cool as 
possible, both mentally and physically. 


Since our December issue we have received 
several letters of expostulation from various sec- 
tions of the United States, in regard to two or 
three recipes published in that number. 

The recipes mentioned contained among other 
ingredients, liquor of some kind. 

Seing just at Christmas time, and the recipes 


in sub-| 





having been seut to us, (our recipe column being 
one that has always been open to our subscribers) | 
we published them. Nevertheless, had we given | 
the matter sufficient thought, we would have ex- | 
cluded those particular recipes from our pages, | 
even under the circumstances mentioned, as, | 
personally, we are opposed to using liquors in| 
cooking, believing the goeatios to be one con-| 
ducive to creating and fostering an appetite for 
such things. 

Hereafter, all such recipes will be carefully ex- 
cluded from our columns. 
ae 

Every day or two we receive a letter from some | 
reader inquiring as to the reliability of some par- | 
ticular firm advertising with us. If such writers | 
could realize it, they are taking much unnecessary | 
trouble, as, the fact that the advertisement in 
question was seen in our columns, answers the | 
inquiry at once. It is one of those things which | 
proves itself, and requires no further explanation. | 

If therefore one of our readers notices among 
our advertisements an article which she desires 
(which she is pretty sure to do as our columns 
contain advertisements of nearly everything 
necessary or oruamental) let her send to the firm 
so advertising. It is not necessary to write to us 
first in regard to the reliability of that particular | 
firm. In answering her letter we cannot say 
more than we are saying now, or than we have 
said heretofore. So we say to all thesisters, scan 
our advertising columns closely, feeling perfectly 
safe to trust your money with firms who advertise 
any article that you want. 

ere 


POSTAGE TO CITY SUBSCRIBERS: 











A discrimination in the rates of postage to city 
subscribers is made between weekly and mouthly 
eriodicals, to the great disadvantage of the latter; 
or, while the weeklies can be mailed to city sub- 
scribers for oue cent per pound, monthlies can 
not be mailed to city subscribers forless than one 
cent for each two ounces, except where the sub- 
seribers go to the post-office for their mail. And, 
as the JOURNAL in its pooaet form weighs over 
two ounces, we are, therefore, obliged to ask 
Philadelphia subscribers twenty-four cents extra 
for postage, unless the paper is addressed at the 
post office to be called for, or to any P. O. box. 


< 


| thing but an absolute duty; that the reverse is 


| has the slightest turn for them. 


e@ TELL YOUR FRIENDS. 


| 
Friends and readers of the JournNnaL should 


remember that UNTIL Sept. lst ONLY, subscrip- | 


tions will be received at 25 cents a year. This is 


price, and JourNAL sisters cav easily help us| 


start the autumn with that 300,000 list, by simply | 


calling the attention of friends and neighbors to | 
this notice and showing a copy of the JOURNAL. | 
For a full list of premiums consult back numbers. 
It will pay you to send us four or more uew sub- 
scribeérs, and select a premium for your trouble, | 
that probably could not be bought in the stores 
for less thau the cost of the whole club. 

Tell your friends the JOURNAL is to be made still 
better, and can be had a whole year for so small a 
sumvas 25 cents, if subscribed for before September 
Ist. 
ceived for less than 50 cents per year. 


After that date no subscriptions will be re- 


———— —_ 
NOTICE TO ADVERTISEKS, 





On and after September Ist., 1886, the rates for 
advertising in the Lapizs’ Home Jounnau will 
be one dollar per agate line (14 lines to the inch) 
each insertion. The circulation of the JouRNAL 
is over two hundred thousand (200,000) to paid 
yearly subscribers, independent, and exclusive of 
apy short term trial subscribers, or sample copies. 

~roof of circulation is given by sworn state- 
ments of our paper manufacturer, Mr. Alex. Bal- 
four, our printers, Ferguson Bros. & Co., who run 
four presses nearly a month to print our large 
edition, and John F. Busch & Son, our binders, 
all of Philadelphia; also post-office receipts for 
papers mailed, and open subscription books to 
auy one who will call upon us, or send a repre- 
sentative to our office. 


- > 
“HANDSOME IS AS 


HANDSOME DOES.” 





One of the axioms impressed upon us from 
infancy (and perhaps to the youthful mind the 
most aggravating of all trite sayings) is the 
above quoted proverb. 

That it is to a degree true, is beyond question, 
but that it is absolutely true, as children are in- 
tended to believe it, is a matter admitting of very 
stroug doubt. 

That a patient, pleasing spirit—a desire to 
please for the sake of priuciple, and not for the 
sake of attracting temporary admiration—dves 
beautify the expression of the face till it takes on 
newer und lovelier curves, no one will deny. 

But one may do and effect all this and not be 
handsome, either; lovable, certainly, but not 
handsome. 

“What! is it not better to be lovable than 
handsome?’’ Certainly, my dear madam, better, 
far better, if one cannot be both; but why not be 
both, if it lies in one’s power?” 

The most lady-like child in the world never was 
handsome in a purple dress and blue hat, or in a 
dark blue hat, by itself, if she was afflicted with 
a sallow complexion; nor should she be taught to 
feel that she was a harmonious whole, even if 
draped in inharmonious colors, providing her 
behavior was all it should be; nor should she be 
allowed or taught to think that if her behavior 
was perfect, no one would notice her appearance. 

Teach her to bear patiently an incongruous 
combination (if such a combination be unavoid- 
able) just as you wouid teach ber to bear any 
other affliction, but do not permit ber to sustain 
such an injury (for injury it is to a sensitive eye 
and mind) for one moment after it is avoidable. 

It is not true that it makes no difference. 
People will notice her dress, and she will become 
ap eye-sore and source of annoyance to all who 
may be compelled by circumstances to look at 
her. 

Everyone has some good point or points, and it 
should be the duty of each one to make as much 
of that particular beauty as possible—to do 
otherwise is an insult to society at large. That 
many spend too much time upon themselves, and 
that a goodly portion of these only succeed in 
making themselves elaborately hideous, is no 
argument against the principle. 

Napoleon is recorded as having been first at- 
tracted towards Madame de Beauharnais by the 
pleasing effect produced in the contrastiug colors 
of her drapery and that of a crimson chair upon 
which she was sitting. 

How often have we ourselves been personally 
attracted by the appearance of some man, Woman 
or child, when we knew nothing of them at all— 
au attraction that led to a desire for nearer ac- 
quaintance—a desire which culminated in a life- 
long pleasant triendship. 

It a child have pretty, curling hair, don’t plait 
it in tight braids on the plea that it is less trouble, 
or that you do not wish to encourage vanity. 
The innocent pleasure that the child may take in 
her curls will be far less harmful iu its effeets 
upon her general character, than the chating and 
fretting against the injustice will be. She is in- 
nately conscious of the fact, and ‘“Dou’t think 
so much about yoursell,” ‘*Handsome is as havu- 
some does,”’ will not alter her opinion of herself, 
indeed it will only tend to increase the evil 
youare trying to guard against by making her 
think about hersell; whereas, the chances are ten 
to one that if some little attention is paid to her 
personal appearance, she will be a better, because 
a more contented child. We all know the feeling 
of satisfaction, the content with all the world and 
its doings, that pervades every fibre of our being 
when we look at that same world, and ourselves 
in the glass, through the medium of an especially 
becoming bonnet, or dress that we kuow to be 
well — 

Aboveall things never permit a child to acquire 
the notion that he or she is possessed of a home- 
liness so hopeless that nothing can modify it but 
perfection of behavior. Perfection of behavior 
is unattainable, and the sense of defeat in having 
lost one chance of being passably good-looking, 
by some lapse, is absolute torture to an over-sen- 
sitive mind. On the contrary, teach a child that 
everyone has some good points in appearance, and 
that to note and make the most of these without 
being vain of them, is not only a commendable 


an insult to society at large, and that no woman 
has a moral right to neglect this gift of God, any 
more than she would have to neglect a talent for 
painting, music, or any of the thousand and one 
other things she is expected to cultivate if she 
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CORKESPONDENCE, 


“T. O.”—Peruvian Syrup may be obtained at 
any drug store.—Ep. 


CAN any one tell “M. A. C.’”? where to buy 


| patterns to form rose leaves in ribbon work!—Eb. | 


the last month in which to raise clubs at 80 lOW | «yng 4 A SueRwoop:”—In our estimation | 


pink sateen is 


absolutely beyond help when soiled 
or faded.—Eb. 


“M. J. K.,’’ RopertTspaLe, Pa.—Send to any 
reliable dealer for the catalogue of kindergarten 
materials.—Ep. 


Epitor L. H. J.—Will some one please tell how | 


to take ink out of carpet without destroying the 
color of the carpet? PINKIE. 


CaN any of the readers of the L. H. J. inform 


| me, through the columns of this paper, where I 


can get carpet reeds? A SUBSCRIBER. 

WILL “Betsey” kindly send her full address to 
the Lapigs’ Home JourNat office. The associ- 
ate editor desires to communicate with her per- 
sonally. 


“CARRIE BuTLeR:’’—You sent us directions of 
Wide Lace—44 stitches. There is a mistake in 
the first row. Will you please correct it and send 
to 441 Chestnut 8t., Phila.—Eb. 


WILL some one of your many readers tell me 
what is good for Ivy or Dogwood poison? and 
oblige the mother of four boys. 

HIGHLANDVILLE, Mass. 


Dear Epitor:—Will some of the correspon- 
dents tell me how to keep bright a swinging lamp 
of copper and brass‘ and how and where to get 
prisms, to replace those lost! 


WILL you inform me, through the columns of 
the JOURNAL, where, and for what price, Marion 
Harland’s Calendar can be bought? 

Miss VIOLA ARTIS. 

SanTA Rosa, CAL. 

[It can be bought at any large book store for 
one dollar.— Ep. 

“SURSCKIBER”’ asks me where she can get 
“Blush of Roses.”?’ Of any druggist, I suppose. 
It is made by Miss Flora Jones, Utica, N. 4 it 
removes pimples and freckles, and gives a lovely 
complexion. LAUREL. 

ANSWER:—Any article in the Gorham plate 
which cannot be obtained through a local silver 
merchant, may be procured from the Gorham 
Silver Co., Broadway and 17th Sts., New York 
City. CuristTine TERHUNE HERRICK. 


HarMak, O., May 18, 1886 
Deak MapAMe:—While I was reading in the 
Lapies Home JOURNAL, some one wanted to 
know if any one could suggest a way of keeping 
gold fish alive. Ihave had them nearly a year; 
change the water every other day; running spring 
water is best; feed them rice wafers, uot too 
much. L. M. 8. 
KEENE, May 28th, 1886. 
Willsome of the ladies of the Home JouRNAL 
please give a recipe for the old fashioned bean 
porridge, such as our grandmothers used to make, 
that was best when it was nine days old? and 
oblige a subscriber. Mrs. E. F. Brown. 


GOODLAND, INbD., May 14th, 1886. 
Epitor Lapiges’ Home JourNAL:—Could you, 
or some of the ladies, tell me how to remove sour 
apple stains from white and cotton goods? and 
oblige a subscriber very much, as I have a white 
dress ruined with stains of sour apples. I think 
the L. H. J. is the very best paper ever printed. 

Mrs. J. H 
[I think ‘“‘Mrs. J. H.’’ will find oxalic acid effec- 
tual in removing sour apple stains. Stretch the 
stained part tight over a bowl, pour on the acid, 
and immediately pour boiling water over the 
sume place. The stains will then be removed 

without injury to the cloth.—Eb. | 


Horton, JACKSON Co., KAN., May 28th, ’86. 
Epiror L. H. J.—Will some of the sisters tell 
me where I can get the old fashioned steel clasp 
for a bead bag, and the purse silk? 
And oblige, Mus. 8. W. Hamm. 
[Write to Partridge & Richardson, 17 and 19 
N. Eighth St., Phila., Pa.—Ep.] 


‘“*A READER” says to her sisters in the country: 
“Asso many are troubled with potato bugs, I 
have found an unfailing remedy, which I would 
like them to know of. Sprinkle the vines every 
evening with the water in which potatoes have 
been boiled. If the bugs are not very bad, once 
or twice a week will do.”’ 


“M. A. C.,’’ St. Louis:—You can obtain Eng- 
lish crochet cotton, Geary’s make, for 6 cents per 
spool, numbers run from 2 to 20; also, Ice wool. 
done up in balls; it comes in colors, and is used 
double; price, 16 cents per ball. These you will 
find at Partridge & Richardson’s, Eighth St. 
above Market, Phila Pa. 


BaNGor, ME., March 5, 1886. 

Dear Epiror L. H. J.—I don’t know when 
I’ve seen a paper that I like half as well as I do 
this one. verything that a nineteenth century 
individual could possibly want is found in its 
columns. I have afew ideas that may possibly 
help others, and as each one seems to add her 
mite I will venture again. 

Have any of the ladies tried painting on glass? 
Get a panel, have it cut the required dimensions, 
(for example ore 18x8) paint one side a fancy 
background, (a clouded sky is very pretty) then 
after that has thoroughly dried, put on another 
coat, then turn the glass, and on the smooth side 
puta design of roses, field daisies, or spray of 
apple blossoms with butterflies or bees hovering 
near, and the effect is charming. Another way 
is: use common black paint, and go through the 
same process, and when sufficiently dry, paint 
cone flowers, (or the yellow daisies as they are 
called) grasses and ferns; the yellow of the 
flowers against the black is very rich and effective. 
I have had pupils who have done very artistic 
painting, with cost of not more than thirty-five 
or forty cents. 

Get your carpenter to make you a pauel or a 

laque from a picce of fine boara, but be sure to 
am the lumber well seasoned before hand, on 
account of warping. Have the surface on which 
you paint perfectly smooth, (and free !rom anv 
little imperfections that may happen to occur in 
the wood) with a ‘«:ecled edge of_two or three 
inches as your taste may decide. The one Iam 
thinking of is 28x12, the background is sky, in the 
left hand corner shaded down to an indistinct 
green (terre verte) which gives distance and an 
aerial look. The panel goes lengthwise, and 
springing from the bottom are different varieties 
ot tulips, with the leaves; the beveled edges are 
gilded. For the plaque, mark a circle of an inch 
or two, put the scene (a winter view is very 
striking with diamond dust sprinkled in the snow) 
in the inclosure, and after painting scrape up the 





bits of paint and put them around the circle until 
you have an edge that is heavy and rough; use 
the palette knife for this, and be sure you cover 
the board; after the paint is dry enough, gild. 

Some make a _ cover, put on rice or oat 
meal, and gild that; but either when finished 
make an unique picture frame. Something 
‘useful as well ornamental” is always acceptable. 
A very handsome mirror may be made by using 
one of those old fashioned ones with mahogany 
frames. Get a bottle of gilt powder and the 
m. dium for making, paint the entire frame with 
the preparation, be sure and put on enough to 
give it arich appearance, then take a picce of 
charcoal or chalk, draw the design, clematis 
would be beautiful, the white petals of the flower 
blending harmoniously with the gilt. In this way 
many an old fashioned piece of furniture can be 
made very artistic with but little cost. 

I am shocked at the length of this letter but 
will or only to add this bit. Ihave half-a-dozen 
cup and saucer designs, with written directions 
for painting, which I will let or sell very reason- 
ably, if they will write to my address; also some 
simple studies for butter plates. 

lamin receipt of quite a number of letters 
asking information about amber enamel, the 
poppy design, and the C.8. F. A. The most I 
1ave answered individually, but for the benefit of 
“Mrs. H. C. H.’? Cambridgeport, Mass., and 
others that did not fully understand, I will, b 
the kind permission of the editor, answer throu h 
the JoURNAL. Amber enamel is used chiefly for 
decorative purposes, and where there will be little 
orno water used. The commode set which I 
spoke of, the design was put where there would 
be no need of water touching it, and in that way 
will last for a long time; for directions see page 
5 of the February No. of the JournaL. I have 
not the design of either the rose or poppies, as I 
arranged to suit myself when I was painting, and 
did mostly from memory; but I could easily 
make a design for any one. 

The C. 8. F. A. is comparatively new, and the 
course is for amateurs who cannot conveniently 
study art at home, as there are no advantages. 

Mr. Frank Fowler, of New York, is Art Di- 
rector, and criticises all studies that are sent to 
him. You are classed accordingly as far as you 


are advanced, Very wey 
Maup H. Buzze.u. 


Deak Epitor:—I would like to correct some im- 
pressions made on the minds of the readers of this 
dear little paper, by some one who signs herself 
‘Bell,’ in the July number; at least I would like 
to set her mind atrest. Poor woman! has she 
been studying all these long months over that 
poor little letter printed so long ago? She is 
evidently spoiling for a “racket’’ with some one 
but why not pick out a “foe worthy of her steel,” 
or, if she simply wishes to criticise, why not, at 
least, use truth, and fairness. 

i did not think of setting myself upas any 
authority whatever, only giving my convictions, 
based on an experience o! 15 years with children, 
which I supposed any mother was at liberty, 
through the kindness of the editor, to do. f 
course any cf us could go to our books and quote 
the words of our “‘best modern authors,” out, it 
never occurred to me, that that was the object we 
had in view, so much as an interchange of ideas, 
concerning things that came under our own 
actual observation; and, let me remark right 
here, that if **Bell”’ had spent half as much time 
over her Bible, as she has over the works of the 
celebrated O. 8. Fowler, she would have known, 
that the author of the words she so flippantly 
quoted, was not Gen. Grant, but our Savior. 

I do not know whether she intended to convey 
the impression that she was the nother of those 
five children, or whether it is the title of a book; 
the latter, I presume; for, between you and I, 
dear JOURNAL, I don’t believe she ever had the 
eare of a child in her life. I think she is an old 
maid, for if she had had any children of her own, 
she would have known that they could not exist on 
fruit from their birth, as she must think, the way 
she condemns cream and butter, and sugar, all of 
which is contained in mothers’ milk; nor at the 
age when mothers are giving their babies catnip, 
and other “teas,’’ would anyone think of giving 
them coffee. 

The welfare of my children has ever been my 
highest aim; denying myself of all pleasure, that 
I might thereby take the better care of them, and 
watching carefully for the first symptoms of 
disease. We have bad as little trouble with 
diarrhoea, in our family, as any one, I presume, 
and constipated bowels are unknown; nor have 
they ever had any “prevailing disorders,’’ so their 
diet cannot beso wonderfully outof the way. It 
was of teething babies I was speaking, when I 
said they would vever eat “fixed-up dishes,” but 
always wanted stronger food, but [ never thought 
o! giving them “grease, grease,” as she frantically 
exclaims, or bacon. Ispoke of their liking baked 
beans, but I never cook them in hot weather. 
Pies, cakes, puddings, etc., they never care for. 
I said, if she had read rightly, that they would eat 
“toast prepared with cream, and a little butter 
and sugar, or a little coffee and bread, with a good 
deal of cream and sugar;’’ meaning, of course, 
only enough sugar to make it palatable, and it 
did not hurt their bowels. Because, forsooth, she 
knows one person who cannot use coffee, must it 
be banished from.the face of the earth? Saints 
forbid! We use coffee, like all other christians, 
but with the stuff that causes ‘“‘horrors,’’ and 
‘hilarious sprees,’? we have no acquaintance 
whatever. Our childrens’ diet consists mostly of 
milk, that has not been skimmed on both sides, 
(or one either) from cows who have all the blue 
grass and pure spring water they want; this, 
with fresh eggs, fruit of some sort, and good 
bread and butter, which of itself contains all that 
is necessary for the nutrition of the human body. 
If these things, taken with everything else that 
can be obtained from a farm, do not constitute a 
diet both good and wholesome, then I am n9> 
judge, even there. All I said against fruit, was, 
using apples raw in the sickly season; and, by 
the way, if ‘Bell’? has a good remedy for bilious 
colic, would like her to send it on, as apple season 
is rapidly rolling around, and the “‘gude mon” 
might indulge too freely again. 

The condition of bowels I mentioned in little 
children, lias been of very rare occurrence with 
us; but asI had been warned against it, as an 
almost certain symptom of the dreaded cholera 
infautum, I thought some other mother might be 
glad to know it also, so as to be able to check the 
disease in time. And now, dear mothers all, if 
you can find children with rosier cheeks, or wore 
exuberant spirits, or who sleep more soundly, or 
wake with better appetites, than do our own un- 
fortunate little ones, and then decide that we are 
so far ‘‘out or line’? with our “pet notions,’’ as to 
have proved our entire failure in our efforts to 
raise a family of children, [ will solemnly promise 
to intrude on this circle no more. 

THORNY Poppy. 
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(For THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL.) 
POTATO BALL BREAD AND SCLENTIFIC 
BREAD-MAKING, 








In the February number of the Lapres’ Home 
JOURNAL “Mary” asks how to start bread with 
w hat is called **potato ball,’ how the potato ball 
is made and what it starts from in the first place. 

As bread making, both practically and scien- 
tifically, is something of an experiment to many 
housekeepers, a few remarks on both points may 
be aczeptable. 

The process of fermentation is so clearly ex- 
plained at the present time, and its product, as 
applied to bread making, occupies so important 
a place that every housekeeper should under- 
stand it thoroughly. 

Cooking schools and the progressive, scientific 
movements of the times ere accomplishing won- 
ders towards the developement of « more com- 
prehensive knowledge of cause and effect in food 
preparation. 

Lieheg’s theory, that fermentation is caused by 
the action of oxygen on !ermentable substances, 
was long accepted, but M. Pasteur, that greatest 
French investigator, settled this point by con- 
clusively proving to scientists that oxygen de- 
prived of its germs is incapable of producing 
fermentation, and that this process is caused by 
minute organisms floating in the air. These he 
divided into two classes: anaerobes, beings which 
live and develope without air, and aerobes, those 
which require air for their developement. To 
the former belongs the yeast plant, of which 
Pasteur said: ‘‘Whether plaut or animal, it is no 
matter; it is aliving being endowed with motion, 
that lives without air and is ferment.’”’ To the 
latter class belongs the Mycoderma aceti or acetic 
acid, which and vinegar are the same. These two 
are intimately connected in bread making and 
are all with which we have anything to do in this 
connection. 

Albuminous substances are the only ones ca- 
pable of fermentation. In bread making a cer- 
tain amount of heat, moisture and sugar is 
necessary. The most suitable temperature is 
from 65 to 77 degrees, though fermentation will 
take place ata much lower temperature, but is 
destroyed at 212 degrees. 

The gluten of the flour supplies the necessary 
albuminoid, and upon the addition of yeast and 
water, and exposure in a warm atmosphere, part 
of the starch of the flour is converted into sugar, 
which is supposed to be assimilated by the de- 
veepees yeas plant. At this point the sugar is 
converted into alcohol, and carbonic acid gas is 
evolved throughout the mass. As this gas pos- 
sesses great expansive power it makes the bread 
what we term light. Just here lies the relation 
between the yeast plant and Mycoderma aceti; 
the next step after alcoholic fermentation is 
acetic; and, if the dough is allowed to remain in 
a warm atmosphere alter it is thoroughly light, 
the alcohol is soou converted into acetic acid or 
vinezar and, unlike alcohol, does not escape in 
baking, and sour bread is the result. 

Chemists distinguish two kinds of yeast—viz.: 
the ober-hefe or surface yeast, which is the foam 
that rises to the top, and is the yeast buds, and 
is quick and spasmodicin action. The unter-hefe 
or sediinent—yeast which settles to the bottom 
and is the spores, and is slow and regular in 
action. ; 

There are different methods of preparing yeast, 
and which is best each housekeeper must decide 
for herself. 

I will first speak of ‘‘potato ball.” 

When in Ohio last September | ate delicious 
potato bread, and, as no one knew how or where 
the first ball started, each having obtained hers 
from a neighbor, I proceeded to originate one by 
boiling and mashing through a sieve two cups of 
potatoes, add one cup of sugar, and four cups of 
warm water, and put in a warm place for twenty- 
four hours, when it ought to be very foamy and 
lively, and should not taste of the sugar, as it has 
been converted into alcohol if fermentation has 
gone far enough. This thin yeast is now ready 
to be converted into dough by adding flour and 

roceding in the usual manner of making bread. 
But first a potato ball must be provided for next 
time. To about one cup of potuto add one table- 
spoonful of sugar, mix with this a little of the 
foam and a little (one tablespoonful perhaps) of 
the sediment if any has been formed; cover this 
closely and let it stand for a few hours in a warm 
place; theu put it, still covered, in «a cool place. 

A dessert spoonful of salt must be added the last 
thing. This will keep for a week ortwo. When 
ready to bake again, prepare two cups of potato 
and one cup of suger: thoroughly mix the re- 
served potato ball with this and allow it to stand 
one hour or more, then take out a cupful, add 
salt and set away. Into the remaining potato, 


stir four cups of water and let it remain over | 


night. Be sure that the sugar is converted into 
alcohol before adding the flour, if not, sweetened 


bread will be the result. I had this happen twice | 
but now a taste the ferment, and also mix | 


the potato ball with the potato at noon and allow 
it to stand till night, when a cupful is taken out 
and warm water mixed with the remaining potato. 

When one makes one’s own yeast this seems 
the easiest way, as fresh is prepared at every 
baking without extra trouble, and bread made in 
this way raises quickly. 

A simpler way to prepare the potato ball would 
be to add half a cup of baker’s or distillery yeast 
to the proportion of potato and sugar given, and, 
when a take out a cupful for the potato ball, 
and add water to the remaining potato for the 
sponge. Twocups of water and half a cup of 


sugar to ove cup of potato are the proportions, | 


but if the bread is desired more moist more potato 
may be added. 

In these directions I have explained the exact 
method whiecn I followed in making my first 
potato ball, and which process — what is 
called artificial yeast. it is well for those living 
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in remote districts, whocannot obtain yeast, to 
know that it can be made in this way. Flour, 
either cooked or raw, answers the same purpose 
as the potato. 

We have seen that potato ball yeast may be 
produced either artificially or by adding any form 
of yeast made. 

Distillery yeast is the purest and most natural 
form, and when the surface and sediment yeast 

| are collected from this and dried under pressure, 
| the result is the most power(ul and ‘concentrated 
form known. It is quick in its action, thereby 
giving the greatest amount of nourishinent from 
a given amount of flour; as the faster bread dough 
is fermented, the sweeter and more nutritious 
will be the bread. Those who can obtain it, waste 
time and material by fussing with anything else. 

When, however, compressed yeast cannot be 
obtained, there remains potato, both raw and 
cooked, flour and hop yeast; all of which I have 
used and found satisfactory. 

According to “Mrs. Lincoln’s Boston Cook 
Book,” (which is the most excellent work of the 
kind that has come under my observation) 
chemists consider potatoes the best yeast medium. 
They contain sufficient albuminous matter and 
starch, and do not sour easily. 

It is probable that cooked potatoes produce 
quicker results than raw, as in the process of 
cooking the starch grains are partially broken, 
and dissolved, and preseut a greater surface to be 
acted upon. 

When fermentation has ceased in yeast it must 
be excluded from the air, which contains the 
Mycoderma aceti which would soon convert it 
into vinegar; but experience teaches that this 
must not be done until the yeast becomes quiet, 
otherwise carbonic acid continued to be evolved 
until there is sufficient force to blow the cork out 
or burst the bottle. 

From the foregoing explanation of the de- 
velopement of the yeast plant and the conditions 
necessary to this developement, we may conclude 
that the more closely we compiy with these con- 
ditions the better results we may expect to obtain 
in yeast and bread. 

he first condition to be observed, is that the 
east is sweet and free from acetic fermentation. 
t is said that to whatever degree of fermentation 
the yeust has attained, to that same degree the 
resulting bread will reach. — It is proable that as 
soon as the slightest alcohol is produced by the 
ys fermentation, it is immediately acted upon 
y the Mycoderma aceti preseut in the sour yeast, 
and converted into vinegar; thus yeast and acetic 
fermentation proceed side by side almost simul- 
taneously. 

This acidity may be overcome by the addition 
of more or less soda, but this practice is strongly 
and wisely condemned in the “Boston Cook 
Book.’”’ Nearly every oue knows the pernicious 
effects of taking pure sodainto the stomach, and, 
if more than enough is added tothe dough to 
neutralize the acid, the result is bad; and, if just 
enough is added, the acitate of soda formed by 
this combination, is a questionable article of 
wholesomeness. 

It is said that, in Germany, a large quantity of 
sour bread is consumed, and is not considered 
unwholesome; whether it is or not, depends upon 
the question whether vinegar is or not. At any 
rate sour bread is less nutritious than sweet be- 
cause of the starch and gluten destroyed to pro- 
duce the acidity. 

Some have an idea that the oftener bread is 
kneaded and fermented the better. This is quite 
erroneous. The more homogenous becomes the 
mass, the better the bread; but, as we have just 
steted, each successive fermentation destroys a 
little more of the nutritious starch and gluten 


acid. ‘The quicker dough ferments the sweeter 
and more nutritious the bread. Consequently, 
it is a waste! ul practice to frequently cut or knead 
bread down, when it becomes light, and postpone 
baking it after it is ready. One thorough knead 
ing, aiter which it may rise and then be formed 
into loaves, is ull that is necessary. 

The French, it is said, always have sweet bread ; 
one reason for which being that they always make 
their bread into shallow loaves, which are soon 
penetrated by the heat of the oven, thereby 


large, fermentation continues for a considerable 
time in the interior, aud the bread may even 
become sour. 

Add all of the flour and knead thoroughly at 
first, using only sufficient flour to keep trom 
sticking, after the dough is of the right con- 
sistency. Cutting frequently with a knite liber- 
ates the large gas bubbles. Some chop the dough. 
As fine and good bread as I ever ate was made by 
a lady who always beat the sponge twenty 
minutes. In her cook book, Marion Harland 
says something to the effect that large holes in 
bread indicate a careless housekeeper. 

Some use shortening in bread, but faithful 
kneading, which liberates the gas bubbles and 
presents all — of the starch and gluten to be 
equally acted upon, produces a fine tenderness 
more to be desired than that which shortening 
gives. When itis used it should be added late in 
the process, as it hinders fermentation by form- 
ing an impenetrable coating around the starch 
and gluten grains. 

The yeast plant works to the best advantaue in 
athin batter. This and the succeeding dough 
should be kept covered, not merely on the ground 
of cleanliness, but, as we have seen, the the yeast 
is an anaerobe and develops better when not 
exposed to pure air. Besides, heat is generated 
in the fermentive process, and a close cover 


sirable. It is a good idea to turn a warm plate 
over the dough, as it gives and retains the heat, | 
and excludes the air. 

Bread mixed with milk is whiter and more 
tender than when wateris used. According to 
“Notes and Queries,” the genuine Vicnucse 
bread, which is considered so very nice, is mixed 
| with milk. 
| Potatoes are used to make bread moist, and | 
also by bakers sometimes to increase the bulk. 
| A part of the flour is sometimes scalded and used 
‘for the sponge to produce the same moisture. 
| Too much of either will make the bread stick. 





There are several foreign, patent methods of 
increasing the bulk and nourishing qualitics of 
bread; the principle being, to steep grain and use 
the water, thus obtained, in mixing the bread. 
|ltis said: “No matter what the quality of the 
| flour, the water prepared in this manner facili- 
| tates the separation of the sugar and dextrine, 
while it imparts more body to the gluten and the 
starch, which explains the increased amount of 
bread obtained.” It is evident that, unless the 
steeped grain is utilized, a waste must occur 
which more than balances the grain in the bread. 
New Process, or whole-wheat flour, which latter 
is the most nourishing and wholesome of any 
made, produce bread sufficiently nourishing 
| without employing any unusual means for en- 
bancing the food value. 





giving place to the innutritious yeast and acetic | 


arresting fermentation, whereas, if the loaf is| 


never seen discussed. One yeast recipe directs to 
add the salt after the fermentation has cease 
This seems correct, as the yeast and salt seem 
have no affinity except that an effervescence 
occurs when they are brought together, due, no 
doubt, to the action of the alkaline salt upon the 
acid of the yeast, when the salt settles and is not 
easily dissolved. Moreover, salt, having a cooling 
tendency, probably does not assist in the fer- 
mentive process, but should be added as a pre- 
servative. 

Hops and ginger are both used in yeast and 
bread. One lady, who unfailingly had ‘delicious 
bread, always mixed her sponge with hop water. 
In yeast, both these articles are supposed to have 
a preservative tendency. Pa 

Alum is the most pernicious article ever used 
in bread. and should never be tolerated. It pro- 


flour, and according to W. Mattien Williams, 
whose excellent articles on **The Chemistry ot 
Cookery” have been running through the Popular 
Science Monthly for several years, it imparts a 
silky appearance to the bread and causes it to 
break apart smoothly. It gives a toughness to 
the bread, and by these characteristics its use 
may be suspected and condemned, even if the 
ideal, though pre is realized, and the popular 
taste seems satisfied. LILLIAN 8. WELLS. 
Cate ae 
HOME COOKING. 





ORGINAL Recipes CONTRIBUTED BY THE JOoUR- 
NAL SISTERS. 





Ligut Corn Breap:—(by request) One cup 
corn meal, one cup flour, one cup sweet milk, 
one egg, two teaspoonfuls creain of tartar, one 
teaspoonful of baking soda, alittle salt and sugar. 


Pook MANn’s PLuM PuppinG:—One cup bees’ 
suet, shred fine, one cup raisins, seeded, one cup 
currants, Washed thoroughly, one cup molasses, 
one cupsweet milk, one teaspoonful baking soda, 
a good pinch of salt, enough flower to make a 
medium stiff batter, about two and a-half cups; 
sometimes it takes a little more, and sometimes 
a little less, according to the flour; steam in a 
mould two and a-half hours. ‘lo be eaten with 
hard or liquid sauce, as preferred. I use both, 
as some like one, and some the other. 

“SUBSCRIBER,”’ in the December No., wants to 
know how to make a lemon pie without cooking 
the custard first. Here isa recipe that I got at 
the cooking school: Put one cup of granulated 
sugar, and two tablespoonfuls of flour, into a 
bowl; stir together; break in two eggs, add the 
juice and grate the rind of a lemon, and one-half 
os of milk; beat all together with a Dover egg 
yeater; bake ina slow oven in a deep plate. 1 
somctimes leave out one of the whites, and frost 
the pie. Allow two tablespoonfuls of powdered 
sugar to the white of one egg, beat, spread on the 
pie when done, return to the oven to brown. 

Here is another cooking school recipe, perhaps 
you would like to try: 

ORANGE SwHort CaKke:—One quart of flour, 
one-half cup of butter, one egg, well beaten, one 
tablespoontful of sugar, three teaspoonfuls of 
Royal baking powder, milk enough to make a 
solt dough. The baking powder must be sifted 
into the flour the first thing. Roll out half an 
inch thick, bake in round tins in a quick oven, 
split and butter when done, and fill with the fol- 
lowing: Roll, and squeeze the juice into a bowl 
from three good sized oranges and one lemon; 
take off the peel, chop the pulp fine, add it to the 
juice, stir in one cup of granulated sugar. This 
is a nice recipe for strawberry or blackberry 
shorteake. ARTY. 

Norwoop, May 20, 1886. 

Dear Sisters:—May | adda word or two! | 
want to plead, here in the cook’s corner, for a 
little more graham bread. I kuow the subject is 
| nut a new one, but it is really surprising, in view 
of all that has been said, how many people there 
jare, Who never, from year’s end to year’s end, 
| have a loaf of graham bread in the house. Man 
people have said in my hearing: ‘I cannot make 
graham bread,” or, “Il never have success with 
it,”? and so have given it up on that account, and 
the husband or son who asked for it, have had to 
make up their minds to go without. Then there 
are a few (at least I hope so) foolish sisters, who 
| think it is notas genteel as white bread, and Jabor 
j}under an idea that it is a coarse food. I am 
almost ashamed to write such a ridiculous idea, 

but it is really so. Another reason, also, why 
graham bread is banished from some tables, es- 
pecially where there are children, is, that it is 
more physicing than flour bread. I think if 
mothers who are troubled in this way, will sweeten 
| their graham bread with sugar instead of mo- 
lasses, (as is 80 common) they will find po trouble. 
| Graham bread should be given to growing chil- 
dren, if for no other reason than on account of 
their teeth; for any dentist will admit that 
graham is better to make bone than rye, buck- 
wheat or Indian meal, 

To those who have not had success with graham 
meal, | would say, please try once more, the fol- 
lowing recipe, aud I am sure if followed care- 
fully, they will come out all right, and you will 
have a wholesome, nutritious loaf of grabam 
| bread to set belore the “gude mon;” tor it is 

wonderful how much better it is liked by the 
| ‘men folks.” 

CREAM OF TARTAR GRAHAM Breap:—One qt. 
of sifted meal, (the bran mixed with water is good 
for the hens) a pinch of salt, two teaspoonfuis of 
cream tartar sifted with meal, twotablespoonfuls 
granulated sugar; mix with milk to a stiff batter, 





assists in partially retaining this, which is de-| gqding, of course, one teaspoonful of soda in a 
little water. An egg improves it greatly. Bake 


in a moderate oven. Molasses can be used for 
sweetcning, instead of sugar, but I prefer the 
sugar. The above recipe is the one I use for 
making graham gems, only mixing thinner. 
These are very nice, especially warm, and are 
almost the only kind of warm cakes which a dys- 
peptic member of our family can eat without 
injury. 

Graham meal is also excellent made into gruel, 
for the sick, and is much more nutritious than 
the ordinary flour and Indian gruel. But I have 


| talked long enough, and will step one side and let 


some one else talk, 

MAYONNAISE Dressina:—(by request.) One 
teaspoonful mustard, one teaspoonful powdered 
sugar, one-half teaspoonful salt, one-quarter salt 
spoonful cayenne, yolksof two raw eggs, one pint 
olive oil, two tablespoonfuls vinegar, two table- 
spoonfuls lemon juice. Mix the first of your 
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duces white bread from an inferior wey of | 
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At what period salt should be added, I have | ingredients in a small bowl. Add the eggs; stir 


well with a small wooden spoon. Add the oil, a 


d. | few drops at a time, stirring untilit thickens. If 
to | by chance you add too much oil, do not attempt 


| £0 stir it all in at once, but take it up ey 
e 


When the dressing is thick, thin it with a litt 
lemon, then add oil and lemon alternately, and 
lastly the vinegar. When ready to serve, add 
half acup of whipped cream, if you like. The 
cream makes it whiter and thinner. The oil 
should thicken the egg almcst immediately, and 
the mixture should be thick enough to be taken 
up ina ball on the spoon, before adding the 
vinegar, Should the egg not thicken quickly, 
and havea curdled appearance, half a teaspoonful 
of the unbeaten white of egg, or a few drone of 
vinegar, will often restore the smooth consistency. 
Be careful not too use too much, or it will make 
the dressing thin. The dressing liquifies as soon 
as mixed with vegetables or meat; therefore it 
should be made stiff enough to keepin shape 
until used. Many prefer to use a Dover egg 
beater, and others succeed best with a fork. 
Never mix the dressing with the meat or fish 
until ready to serve, and then only part of it, and 
spread the remainder over the top.—Mrs. Lin- 
coln’s Cook Book. 

The superiority of BURNET?T’s FLAVORING Ex- 
TRACTS consists in their perfect purity and great 
strength. They are warranted free from the 
poisonous oils and acids which enter into the 
composition of many of the factitious fruit 
flavors now in the market. 

Burnett's Cocoaine has been sold in every 
civilized country, and the public have rendered 
the verdict that itis the cheapest and best Hair 
Dressing in the world. 








NVANTO INVALID 


Not only to the sufferer wasted by disease does Ridge’s 
Food suuplement the proper medicine and bring back 
strength and comfort, but the delicate mother will find 
in its daily use just what is needed to check and sup- 
plement the drain made upon nature’s forces. 

‘I'ry it, mothers, and be convinced. Recipes to suit 
different tastes accompany each can. All interested 
send for pamphiet of “Healthful Hints for Young and 
Old.” Mailed free. Woo.Lricn & Co., Palmer, Mass 
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We have wude a Specialty since 1877 of giving as 
Premiums to those who get up Clabs or purchase 
Tea and Coffee in jarge quantities, Dinnerand Tea 
Sets, Gold Band Sets, Milverware, &e. Teas of 
all kinds from 0 to 75 cents per pound, We do avery 
large ‘lea and Coffee business, besides sending out 
from (0 to 9) CLUB ORDERS each day. SILVER-PLATED 
| CASTORS as Premiums with $5, $7 and $10 orders, WHITE 
''EA SETS with $10 orders. DECORATED TEA SETS with 
$13. GOLD-BAND or MO8S-ROSE SETS of 44 pieces, or 
DINNER SETS of 112 pieces with $20 orders, and a Host 
of other premiums. Send us postal and mention this 
eeeenn. ond we willsend poe Ll ustrated PRICE and 
7REMIUM LIST. As to our reliability, we are pleased to 
ref. r to publishers of the LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


so CREAT LONDON TEA CO, 


ashington Street, Boston, Miss. 
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No Solder used Inside the Cans. 


No Acid used in Soldering. 
SOLD BY ALL FIRSTCLASS CROCERS 





GRANULA 


An Jncomparatto Food. Ready for IMMEDIATE 
USE. Unequalled for CHILDREN and INVALIDS. A de 
licious diet. Unsurpassed for onnanee and dyspe)- 
sia, Sold by Grocers, Box by mail 36e. Our Home 
Granula Co., DANSVILLE, N. Y., SOLE Manufact’rs.- 
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Greatest inducements ever of. 
E fered. Now's your time to get up 
orders for our celebrated Teas 















d Coffees,and secure a beauti- 
GOMPANY ful Gold B orMoss Rose China 
Tea Set, or ted 


Decora’ 
Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Moss 
peor: GREAT AM eR{CAN TE: Co. 
% Box 249, 31 my 83 Ve ow Pete. 
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The Fastest Selling Specialties for both sexes, on the 
market. All new and original. 200 to 500 per cent. 
profit. Samples Free. rite at once and see what I 
nave. Ask for CE wo es 


S. WHITE, 


Specialty Manufucturer, 
285, D 
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L. B. ANBURY, CONN 
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MID-SUMMER FASHIONS, 


Lately Introduced Points of Style—Sensible 
and Tasteful Costumes and Dresses— 
Materials Worth Buying—Conven- 
lent Wraps— Becoming Hats 
and Bonnets. 





BY MRS. JAS. H. LAMBERT. 

The great adyantage resulting from the variety 
of styles now in favor, is, that every lady can be 
most becomingly attired; this result, however, 
depends greatly upon the taste or judgment of 
the maker of a garment, and its wearer; fora 
a silken robe, if trying in color, or | 
badly cut and put tegether, is not balf so desir- | 
able as a neat dress of lawn, or satine, well 
chosen, perfect fitting and stylishly fashioned. 

In utilizing the numerous popular materials, 
but little difference is noticeable in the methods 
of constructing suits and dresses, for woolen, | 
cotton, and even silken fabrics are made up after 
one and the same model, deciding first, that the 
original garment selected to copy from, isina 
shape adapted to the figure of the prospective 
wearer. 

Thus, at leading dry goods houses here and in 
New York, handsome dresses are made in the 
various camel’s hair, and woolen goods, and 
copies of them are daily constructed in some one 
of the lawns, zephyrs. corded suitings, tufted 
erapes and batistes, as these stuffs are now woven | 
so like woolens and silks, that they can hardly | 
be distinguished from thelr more costly cousins, 
hence the less expensive materials can be adopted 
for country and seaside wear, where more delicate 
textures are apt to be ruined by exposure, or at 
least seriously injured. 


SERVICEABLE COSTUMES 


To be worn out of doors without any any other | 
wrap, are suits with plastrons, showing under the | 
straight fronts of the open jackets; and in many 
cases such a dress is accompanied by a plain | 
bodice for indoor wear, over which may be worn 
a light jacket for walking or riding. 

Fabrics with wide printed borders, or those 
richly embroidered, are made with deep flounces, | 
over plaited skirts of plain material to correspond. 
‘The tunic is usually formed of one long, straight 
breadth, each end of which is caught up with 
plaits to the waist on the right side, and ver 
simply draped witha few — on the left. ft 
costly fabries are used it will not be found neces- 
sary to cut them recklessly, as they can be 
arranged when whole just as gracefully. 

Cool and pretty is a promenade costume with 
full skirt of striped surah, in Oriental colors, 
mounted with fullness and falling in natural 
pleats. The tunic of self-colored cashmere is | 
plaited, and arranged to conceal the skirt on that | 
side, while at the left side {tis carried up in plaits | 
so as to forma graceful rounded sweep, which | 
dJeaves quite a large portion of the striped skirt | 
exposed, The corsage fastens in the center balf- 
way down beneath a plaited plastron of surah, 
and then closes diagovally to the left hip with 
four large silver buttons. 

All materials with pile, such as plush and | 
velvet, will be much worn during the fall and | 
winter; and jast here a hint may be of advantage | 
to our readers, Very fashionable ladies, in place | 
of using Lyons velvet for summer costumes, have | 
selected Areadig velveteen, because it is not in- | 
jured by salt or damp atmospheres, and will wear | 
to advantage, while it has every appearance of | 
siik velvet, at a far less cost. A combination of | 
this costume with lace striped etamine, is worthy 
of description, as it can be copied in silk and La 
Preciosa, or any of the fashionable fabrics. 

In this neat suit the skirt of Arcadia velveteen 
is iu a peculiar copper color, it is plaited in the 
back and at the sides, but is plain in front. The | 
turiec of the figured etamine, is plaited diagonally | 
fromthe left side of the waist, is draped with 
plaits on the right side, and falls ina draped puff | 
.at’ the back. né corsage of etamine opens over 
a narrow plastron of velveteen, and is filled in at | 
the neck with a draped fichu of crepe de Chine. | 
‘Phe hat worn with this costume is of fancy straw, 
and is trimmed with gauze ribbon the rich cream | 
shade of the etamine, and lovely wild flowers. 


LACE AND EVENING TOILETTES. 


, Over foundations of silk, satin, and velvet or 
velveteen, so many pretty dresses are formed of 
lace, which one authority divides into three 
classes: the always useful and lady-like black 
lace dresses, which are now generally made in the 
very best Chantilly and hand-run laces, for in the 
long run, dresses of good lace, are more econom- 
ical than those which are made of inferior quallf- 
ties. Then there are the heayy dark ecru laces, 
whieb are inade up with velvets or velyeteens in 
dark colors, and trimmed with pendants made of 
varnished acorns, beach nuts, and other natural 
tassels, or wooden beads; while the third class 
includes the fine woolen laces, made in white, 
black, and colors. Some of these woolen lace 
flounces are as fine and light as thread and silk 
laces, and finish colored toilettes most effectively. 

A most exquisite dress isof lace, that is, fine 
black Chantilly over a foundation of rich garnet 
rhadames. The lace skirt is dra in vague 
folds on the right, andon the leffisa panel of 
black net, bearing «a brilliant mass of gem-like 
blocks and ndants, forming partof 2 design 
* worked on the net with smaller Bat equally bril- 
liant beads. The center of the back is draped, 
on each side of it is a lace panel guaged at the 
top over four or five narrow bands of ribbon. 
Two long pointed pieces of violet velvet, lined 
with satin, are arranged to fall with long ends on 
the center of the back drapery, and with shorter 
euds on each side of it. Less corsage on satin, 
trimmed with velvet, and draperies of jeweled 
net. 

An exquisite evening dress for a \oung lad 
just goin 
white satin draped with a long tablier of lace 
muslin, falling in plaits on the left, and draped 
on the right: A large panel of the skirt on the 
left is visible to the waist, except where the long 
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| which enters the satin waist belt on the left. 


; y 
into society, has the skirt of kilted | 


ends of a bow fall over it. The corsage of satin 
closes diagonally beneath a drapery of — 

1e 
neck is cut away a little at the back, and is open 
in a point infront. The sleeves just reach the 
eibow, and are trimmed with adrapery of muslin 
at the edge, finished with a small bow. No jew- 
elry is to be worn with this dress, but a band of 
white satin ribbon encircles the neck, and is 
finished in a bow, and aspray of white lilac trims 


the frout of the corsage. 


DESIRABLE DRESS GOODS. 

About the middle of July is the best time to 
buy fabrics suitable for the cool days of early 
Autumn; of course it ie not expected that novel- 
ties will be in then, but all spring dress goods 
left over, are marked down, to be sold out, to 
make room for incoming lines of Fall and Winter 
materials ; hence, July and August may be termed 
bargain months, especially in regard to silk and 
woolen goods. 

Some of the cotton goods hold their own in 
styles and prices all through the summer; for 
instance, French satines, which are marked at 


31, 373¢ and45c. a yard. Sodothe linon’s, which 
are all cotton, although termed linon’s, and 


Egyptidn lawns, half cotton and half linen, both 
marked at 15c. a yard. Most fashionable just 
now are the skirtings for lawn tennis, seaside 
and mountain wear, which are 27 inches wide, 
and cost only 16 and 19¢c. a yard, but are worth 
fully 40 and 45c. a yard; they come in five color 
combinations, in three styles of stripes, narrow, 
medium and wide, and are to be made up in 
plaited skirts with tunics and sashes, and worn 
with jerseys or jerse; |: odices made of self-colored 
light or dark fabrics; elastic goods are best for 
this purpose. Other marked down goods are 
scersuckers, best American make, in five or six 
colors and styles, which were lic. a yard, but now 
sell at $1.00 for a dress pattern of 12 yards. 

La Preciosa in cream is in great demand at 
40c. a yard, and is really worth double that 
money, for seaside and home wear, and dentelle 
etamines, 46 inches wide, give splendid value for 
55c. a yard. 

Among the reduced black goods may be seen a 
new 44 inch wide canvas boucle, in two designs, 
at 50c. a yard, whichis really worth $1.25, and a 
55c. camel’s hair canvas cloth, which is like 
boucle, suitable for mountain, seaside or travel- 
ing wear, is }6inches wide. All-wool grenadine 
can now be bought for 40 and 65c. a yard, anda 
good black batiste is sold at 65c. a yard. 

In silken fabrics, surahs in lovely shades are 
85c. a yard; rhadames in the same colors are 
$1.00 a yard; while China and Japanese silks and 
pongees are very generally reduced. To combine 
with these silks there is a trimming velvet at 


| only $1.00 a yard; at that price it isan actual 
bargain, but still cheaper, because more durable | 


and wider, are the Arcadia velvetcens at $1.00 
and $1.25 a yard, which come in all desirable 
colors for full dresses for day or evening wear, as 
well as in trimming colors. 

The novelties in cotton specialties are the tufted 
batistes and tufted crepes; while in camel’s hair, 
the art fabrics, may be seen choice specimens 
shoving pin stripes, like the cloth seen in gentle- 
men’s pantaloous. 

PRETTY MANTLES AND BONNETS. 


Exquisite little mantillas of gauze are covered 
with shaded bead embroidery; one of these is 
plomb and steel beads, which, on the black 
ground, gives a most lovely shaded effect. An- 
other model, embroidered with plomb, jet and 
ruby beads on black gauze lined with ruby, is 
more brilliant, and equally beautiful; while a 
vestment or wrap is of jetted grenadine, with 
wing sleeve of Chantilly. Some models of jetted 
grenadine are lined with Orphelie, suede, or red 
silk, but the dress should be of black silk or lace. 

Plain and fancy straw hats matching the cos- 
tumes are very much worn; these are trimmed 
with double bows of ribbon in two colors, one 
ribbon forming a lining and wide border on one 


| Side of the other ribbon; or else they are draped 


with lace, and trimmed on one side with bows of 
ribbon or velvet, and a bunch of flowers. 

Light shape bonnets are made of fine white 
willow shavings, interlaced and plaited together 


with white cotton, the whole forming a species | 


of network of the most airy description. These 
are unlined, or lined with colored silk, which 
shows through the network, and are trimmed 
with a fanciful arrangement of bows or loops of 
striped gauze ribbon, in white or some delicate 
shade, and sometimes a few flowers are added. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“Anxiety :’’—Black, dark brown and navy blue 
stockings or socks are worn by small boys, with 
white dresses. At two years of age he can wear 
one of the large leghorn or straw hats, trimmed 
with long ostrich plume and loops of ribbon. 
Lace face finish iuside of crown. 

“Mrs. 8. J. Gilbert,’? Mechanicstown, Ohio:— 
You can procure the magazine premium book, 


| Dictionary of Stitches, by sending the 50c. for a 


year’s subscription to editor of Fashion Magazine, 
804 Market 8t., Phila., Pa. This journal of styles 
and domestic economy, is the best of its kind 
published. 





Sharpless Brothers. 
| During the months of July and August, SHarp- 
| LESS BrorHens will offer the remainder of their 
| Spring and Summer novelties in Dress Fabrics, 
i other lines of goods, at far below value, in 
order to clear out stock, and make room for in- 
| coming specialties for Fall and Winter. 

Bargain sales every day during the Summer. 
| All articles purchased by mail, sent free of cost 
| for transportation. 

Write for Samples and Prices of desired goods. 
| Address, 


Mail Order Department, 


‘SHARPLESS BROTHERS 


CHESTNUT AND EIGHTH STREETS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Yor information about Bargains in Dress Fab- 
rics, read Fashion article in this number of the 
Lapies’ Home JOURNAL, and please mention 
date of paper in letter of advice to Sharpless 
Brothers. . 
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“Mrs. Dameron,”’ St. Louis, Mo.—Very few of | 
the pin stripes in cloth are to be found. By 
writing to McCreery & Co., corner 11th St. and 
Broadway, N. Y., you can get later novelties, the 
pin striped camel’s hair goods, which are the 
most stylish fabrics in the market. 

“Bereaved ;’’—To trim your mourning costume, 
of black silk-warp Henrietta, by all means use 
Courtauld’s crape, and your dress will be very 
elegant, for the sample shows you have selected 
handsome material for the toilette. 

“Mrs. Lester,” ‘Ripon,’ and “Mrs. E.H.”?> We 
do not publish a catalogue, but have sent you one 

| from a dry goods house. 


| JAMES MCCREERY & CO. | 
Call attention to their very com- 
plete stock of Summer Dress | 
Goods and the following special 
lines: 
|. 40-inch French Foule, all col- 
lors, 45c. per yard. A large vari- 
\ety of plain and figured Albatross 
at 50c. per yard. 48-inch Diag- 
onal Serge at 75c. per yard. 42- 
‘inch striped and plain Camelette 
Suitings at 75c. per yard. 

The above goods are all wool, 


and are remarkable value for the | 
prices named. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


from any part of the country | 
will receive careful and prompt 








attention. 


James McGrecry & Co., 


BROADWAY AND (ITH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





! 
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The Flynt Waist or True Corset 


Is universal: 





indorsed by eminent physicians as the 


-at. Jan. 6, 1874. 


most SCI said ~ WAIST or CORSET known. 








No. 1 represents a high-necked garment. No. 2,a low 
necked one, which admits of being high in the back and 
low front. No.3 is to illustrate our mode of adjusting | 
the “Flynt Hose Support” each side of the hip, also, the 
most correct way to apply the waistbands for the 
drawers under and outside petticoats and dress skirt. 
No. 4 shows the Flynt Extension and Nursing Waist,ap- | 
»yreciated by moth*rs. No, 5, the Misses’ Wuist, with | 
fiose Supports attached. No. 6, how we dress very lit- 
tle people. No, 7 illustrates how the warp threads of the 
fabric cross at right angles in the back, thereby insur- | 
ing in every waist, THE MOST SUCCESSFUL SHOULDER- 
BRACE EVER CONSTRUCTED. 

we Our “Manual,” containing #8 pages of reading 
matter, relating to the subject of Hygienic Modes of 
Underdressing, sent free to any poyercian or lady, on 
application to MRS. O. P. FLYNT, 319 Columbus ave., 
Boston, Mass. Columbus ave, cars pass all Depots. 






























New DICTIONARY OF STITCHES, 

]O7 beginning with Arrow and ending with 
<x Witch, nearly 100 illustrations. This unique 
book free to new subscribers to Fashion Maga- 
sine ; 120 pages of literature, fashion, and music ; § 
pattern supplement, fashion plate, and 1000 
illustrations every issue, None so cheap; none 
80 good. 50 cents a year, with premium, STRAW- 
BRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 804 Market St., Phila, 


C4 PAPER PATTERN FREE of Spring Style to every 
y 
B 














T 
ady sending 15 cents for colored Fashion Plate to 
. SUBERS, box H. H., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LADIES’ 
BOOTS 


ONLY $2.00. 


Best an Earth for the Money, | 
Retail 
everywhere 
for 
- $3.00. 


On receipt of Two Dollars we will send you 
by mail, POSTAGE PAID, a pair of these 
E cat Button Boots, worked button holes, 
in either kid or goat, and any size you want, 
Give us atrial. Address 
CONSUMERS’ BOOT AND SHOE CO, 
Box 3305, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention this paper. 














| book should be the t-xt book for schoo 


SOMETHING NEW! 


Corticelli PureFloss 


(ON SPOOLS.) 





A Wash Silk for Etching and Embroidery. 


Perma- 
nent Dyes. Superior Lustre, prepared for Art Desi ns 
in Outline. Manufactured from the best quality of 
stock, by the 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass. 
SALESROOMS: 23 & 25 Greene St. N. Y. 


ummer St. Boston. 

Send 6 cents for Semple Spoo! to Boston Office. 
LABEL 

FOR GLACE FINISH. 





LABEL 
FOR SOFT FINISH. 





90 GENTS PerDoz. 


THREAD FOR MACHINE OR 
HAND SEWING. 


EXPERIENCED OPERATORS ON ALL 
MACHINES RECOMMEND Ir. 


THE BEST 


SEWING 





Gilbert Mfg. Co., 46-348 Broadway, N. X. 


eee | 


This cut represents 
the machine that 
prints plainly on the selvage 
on the wrong side of our Dress 
Linings the full name of this 
Company on every yard of goods we make. We have 
assumed for the benetit of the dressmakers and ladies 
of this country, an expease of thirteen thousand do - 
lars ($13,00)) for this machine, that they may know how 
to tell genuine goods from the imitation. We have 
run in the busy season, night and day, five of these 
machines, and each of these machines can print 58 
yards per minute. Now, we should like to know huw 
many schoul girls and boys there are in the U. 8. and 
Canada, under 17 years of age, who can tell us exactly 
how many yards these five machines can print in the 
$13 working daysin a year For every boy orgirl who 
will send us the correct answer, with 4 cents in stamps 
to pay postage and pacxing, we wii! mail gratis one ele- 
gant imperial size Photograph, worth 25c., of the 
‘Three Little Maids from School.’’ We wi! 
also muil free to any address, On receipt of 2c., a HIS- 
TORY OF THE UNITED STATES, containing 254 pages, 
by Emery E. Childs, giving allimportantevents from 
1492 to 1885, and wel worth many times the price. This 
and in the 
hands of al! teachers and in every library in the land. 
Please show this to your school mates and friends. 


ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS, 


For Corpulency, Weakness, and support after Confine 
ment. (‘l'o buckle at side or lace ut back). 





oer meaamuamenaniel 





DIRECTIONS FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT:—Give ex- 
act circumfrence at K LM. Price, Silk Elastic, $5.00. 
Sent by mail upon receipt of price; or, C.O. D. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. : 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS, ETC., for Va icose 
Veins, Weak and Swollen Limbs. Send for directions 
for measurement, 

Ga. W. FLAVELL & BRO., Manuf’rs 
248 N. Sth Mt., Philadelphia, Pa. 


E N | NAME QUICK for Prof. Moody's New Illustrated 
“VN ) Book on Dress Making, New Dolman and Mantle 
Cutting,ete. Agents sell 10 a day. Prof, MOODY, Cincinnatl.O 











Is the best bone in the world for Dresses and Waists. 
Ladies are delighted with it. For sale everywhere. 
Try it. 





Ladies {cut your own dresses 
by this machine. See how sim- 
Te! You only have to set slides 
Po measure and mark around 
outside. Saves its cost (only $) 
many times each yer. sod 
in New York alone. Cuts al! gar- 
ments, and a superb sleeve. 
Awarded first prize, at “World’s 
Fair.” Agents make $4 clear on 
each machine, and wanted ey- 
erywhere. Circulars free. 
Name paper. 
\ MR. & Mrs. F. E. BUDDINGTON, 
2108 Wabash Ave., Chicago 














I PRIESTLEY’ 


and best Australian wool. You can easily 
, and regularity of finish. 
shade, thus enabling you to match any piece. 






are dyed in two standard shades of black. 





S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are the most thorougly reliable goods in the market. They are made of the finest silk 
They are always the same in quality, weight, width, and 


nished Board,” showing the grain of the wood, which is the Priestley Trade-Mark, They 








distinguish them by their softness and beau- 


None genuine unless rolled on a yellow “Var- 
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watering with liquid manure, until they come 
into bloom. 

‘*“A. M. M.”’ and others write to say that they 
do not always find the varieties I name in their 


they have the same catalogues I have. Every 

| dealer has his own list, and many dealers give 

| one name to a variety, while other dealers give it 

another. Until some general and systematic 

| plan of nomenclature is settled on, all catalogues 

| will differ. If these correspondents will send me 

' | a postal card addressed to themselves, specifying 

what varieties of plants they want, I will write 

opposite, the name of the firm from which my 
plants were obtained. 

*‘Mrs. Waite” asks if she shall cut her Begonia 
rubra down, and grow new branches for future 
flowering. At present it is full of flowers, and 
has a healthy look. If this is the case, let it 
alone. What more can you ask, or expect from 
(FoR THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL.) it? I have a plant that has not been cut back for 

TALKS ABOUT FLOWERS. three years, and during that time it has not been 
out of bloom, and as long as it blooms well, and 
keeps its present robust appearance, I shall leave 
it asitis, Ifa plant blooms well, and grows well, 
you need not worry yourself about it. When it 
does not bloom, and looks sicks, then do some- 
The new Pyrethrum, Little Gem, is a valuable | thing for it. Plants don’t want doctoring until 
addition to the list of good plants for the house. | something of that sort is really needed. Many 
persons injure, and often kill, their plants by 
mistaken kindness. If a plant is unhealthy it 
P-: will generally show it. 

i an “W. D. B.’—The double Petunia is an excel- 
if br lent summer flower for pots. It is also good for 








BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 





A Good Plant. 





ts 
j Soy winter flowering, if it can be kept cool enough to 
14 1S, insure a rapid and healthy growth. In most 

X" windows it makes a weak growth, and in conse- 
(ip > es quence, the buds blast. For bedding purposes 
y/ the single varieties are best. 

‘ “Mrs. W. W. H.”—It is an excellent plan to 
get your bed ready for bulbs before.the time 
comes to plantthem. Workthe manure you give 
them well into the soil, and turn it over fre- 
quently to make it mellow and fine. Selecta 
location for your bulb bed from which the water 
runs off readily. If you have the least idea that 
water will gather about their roots, without drain- 
| | ing, see that some provision is made to get rid of 

| this water, for no one can grow bulbs unless they 
¥ | have a well drained place for them, They will 
often rot from too much moisture, and almost 
always they will fail to bloom. Dig out the bed 
to the depth of a foot, at least, and put in stones, 
brick, and anything that will leave crevices 
through which the water can drain away from 
the soil above. Put in five or six inches of this 
drainage material, and then put back the soil that 
has been removed. You will have a bed raised 
considerably above the level of the garden, and 
this will a!low the water from melting snows and 
early rains torun off before it sinks into the 
ground to any great extent, Plant Tulips and 
Hyaciuths about five inches deep, aud eight 
inches apart. Keep cach class by itself. A bed 
in which Tulips and Hyacinths are mixed is never 
as satisfactory as when each kind has a bed to 
itself. They do not “harmonize” well. 

“Ben. W. Bushnell.”—Why should not a man 
grow flowers for his own pleasure if he has an 
inclination to doso? I am aware thata great 
It blooms freely, and isa beautiful flower, and| many persons think it an indication of woman- 
has the merit of being a pure white, and on this | ishness for a man to acknowledge that he finds 
account will be extremely useful for cut-flower} pleasure in cultivating flowers. But I have 
work in bouquets and baskets. Itis very double, | always had my own opinion on the subject, and 
and resembles the white pompone Chrysan-| what others bave thought about my yet: tty 
themum, though of course it is much smaller. | ing bas never had any influence on me. hold 
For buttonhole bouquets and similar uses, it will | that it is manly to love what is beautiful and pure 
be found excellent. it requires only ordinary | in art or nature, and that God intended we should 
care, and whoever can grow a Geranium can | do so, else he would not have created pure and 
succeed with it. It isa profuse bloomer. beautiful things. Don’t let the thought of what 

For large baskets, we have few better plants | any man or woman may say about your fondness 
than the Ivy Leaf Geranium, after they have | for flowers influence you in the least against 
become well established, and judicious treatment | them. You are with safe companions when you 
has made them compact, well branched speci-| are in your gardens, and that is more than can 
mens. If a plant is left to follow out its own | always be said of human associates. 
inclinations, it will generally have but few| “Etta P.”—The seed of your double Holly- 
branches, and these will ‘“straggle’’ to a great | hocks can be sowed as late as August. Cover the 
extent. But if it is cut back at an early stage of | young plants with litter, or, better, leaves, on the 
its growth, and kept cut back until a dozen or | setting in of cold weather. Such plants ought to 
more branches have started, Pe ean have a fine | bloom well next season. 
specimen. Keep cutting an 
you have all the branches started that you think | score of letters from persons who say they have 
will be needed to cover your vase or basket. | read my “advertisement” of plants, and want 

some like them. Let it be distinctly understood 

a4 that I have not “advertised” anything for the 

purpose of selling it. I write about such plants 
as grow in my garden and greenhouse, with the 
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PYRETHRUM, “LITTLE GEM.” 








with them, what their merits are. But, / have 
none to sell, and in future I shall pay no attention 


that such is vot the case. 


a very warm room to grow it in, and can give ita 
moist atmosphere, L would not advise you to 


andif the air is not kept moist, the red spider 
will be very likely to attack it. If you can give 
it the treatment it needs, you may grow good 





' IVY LEAF GERANIUM. ra 
Then let them grow. The lately-introduced growth during the summer by giving the plants | 
varieties are very free bloomers, and the double all the water they want. Do not put them _ of 
ones are quite as fine as the ordinary double doors, but keep them in some sheltered place, 


with good garden mold. Encourage a vigorous 


where you will be sure to see them often and 
Ceram: attend to their wants. After bringing them into 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. the house, give them a weekly watering with 
“Annie W. 8.”—Do not put your Hoya Carnosa | some fertilizer. Somewhere ye about the 
out of doors. It is a plant that likes heat, and if | holidays, they ought to show signs of an intention 
you give plenty of air, it will do much bettér if | to flower. if they intend to do 80 this season. | 
ept in the house over summer. It isa plant | The “flowers” of the Poinsettia, or what most 
that is easily injured by moving it about, and to| persons take to be the flowers, are bracts of 
move it safely requires more care than it will be | brilliantly colored leaves, which are produced at | 
likely to get. It is the same with large plants of | the ends of the branches, the real flowers being 
English Ivy. I prefer, always, to leave them in | small and inconspicuous. Afterthe scarlet bracts 
the house, for, if removed, itis next to impossible | have faded, cut the branches back, well, and let 
to get them back just as they were before removal, | the plant rest for some weeks. Give only enough 
and much of their best effect will be lost if the | water to prevent it from drying up. Do not be 
branches become twisted o1 disarranged. at all alarmed if the old leaves fall off. Start it 
“§. T. D.”,—Youcan save yourself much trouble | into new growth in ~~ 
by planting vour Chrysanthemums out in the| ‘Annie T.’—I would not advise you to put 
beds during summer. If kept in pots, it will be | your Dracenas and plants of that class out of 
necessary to give them very careful attention in | doors, unless you can Bt them a good shelter 
regard to watering, for, if allowed to get dry at | from strong winds, an the hot sun. If exposed 
the roots, the plants may receive a check from | to ea they will be injured more or less, aud | 
which they may not recover in time to become | they willshow these injuries during the remainder 
good specimens for fall blooming. We have no| of the season, and plants kept for their fuliage 
plant which can be transplanted with greater case | ought always tobe ingoodtrim. If they are not, 
and safety; therefore, by putting them out in the | they are the most unsatisfactory of all plants. 
ground to grow over summer, it is easy toavoid| ‘“B. B. C.”—The Lantana is a great favorite 
all risk in their culture, for they will make a good, | with many, but I never liked it, and on that 
robust growth, and they can be lifted in Septem-| account I have not said much about itin my 
ber and potted without ——— them in the| “talks about flowers.” The flowers are very 
least, if they are kept in the shade for four or! freely produced, but they do not last long, anc | 
five days, After that, give them a semi-weekly the outer row of small blossoms fall off, 





| catalogues. I did not expect they would, unless | 
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generally, before those in the center of the cluster 
areopen. This gives the bunchesa kind of ragged | tory winter plant. It requires a higher tempera- 
look that detracts from their beauty. True, a/| ture than can be given it in most living rooms 
large plant in full bloom, is quite showy, »nd/and it does not like the sudden variations of 
many persons admire it, but I would much | temperature to which our rooms are subjected. 
preter a Petunia, or a Paris Daisy, or, in fact, | It is one of our best summer plants, however. 
almost any flower you could select. The prettiest | and every collection should include a few of the 
variety of the Lantana, is the white kind, having finest varieties. I notice that I have said that 
a yellow “eye” or center. They are often grown | it requires a higher temperature than can be 
in the house, and they bloom well there, with | given it in the sitting-room. I should have said 
only ordinary care. that it needs a moister air. The temperature of 

“R. 8. T.”—I think you are mistaken in your | our rooms is geverally high enough, but it is too 
pews. The Vallotta is often called Agapanthus, | dry, and is too liable to sudden fluctuations, and 

ecause of a resemblance of the foliage. Both | these conditions are not favorable to the well- 
have evergreen leayes, but the foliage of the | being of the plant. 
Agapanthus is much larger than that of the Val- | “W. W. R.”"—the Daphne Cnoreum is a very 
lotta, and the former has tuberous roots, while | pretty evergreenshrub. It blooms quite early in 
the latter isa bulb. The Agapanthus blooms in | the season, and after that at intervals during the 
May or June, and the Vallotta blooms in August |summer. The flowers are a soft pink, borne in 
or September. I think you have the latter plant. | clusters at the end of the brauches. They are 
The Agapanthus sends up a stalk three feet high | very fragrant. This plant is hardy at the north 
or more, and bears dozens of small, lily-shaped | and is one of the best ones we have for use in 
flowers, of a delightful. porcelain-blue color. | frout rows where we do not want tall growers 
The Vallotta has Amaryllis-like flowers of a most | It is a most excellent plant to use in cemeteries. 
brilliant scarlet. Several are borne on one stalk. | “T. E. 8.”—The American Bavner Fuchsia is 
Whichever your plant proves to be, do not di>turb | all that the florists claim for it. It is single, but 
it as long as it seems to be doing well, for neither | the corolla is so widely expanded that, ata little 
like to be repotted unless they bave filled the pots | distance, it seems tobe double. The sepals area 
in which they have been growing with roots. In| very bright coral red, and are well reflexed. The 
shifting them, disturb the roots as little as pos- | corolla is arich blue, striped and flaked with rose 
sible. Give them a soil of garden loam mixed |The tube is short, and the flowers are borne on 
— Gesecees manure. Old plants will require | short stems. Itisa very profuse bloomer. It is 
quite large pots. a stout grower, and needs rack ‘llis 

“Mrs. Waite.’’—The tobacco-dust that I spoke | support it. I like it tree ye all Hoy ted rae 
of is not snuff like that sold in the stores, but | 1 have tried. 
is the coarser part of tobacco, ground fine. In ‘‘A Subseriber.”” No. 1 of the specimens you 
using it on your Chrysanthemums, apply it when | send isan Asplenium. The others were so badly 
the dew is on, or sprinkle the plant tirst. I pre-| crushed that I could not tell what they were 
sume you cannot obtain it of your local dealers; | Begonias and Farfugiums require a light ‘fibrous 
if \ou cannot, you can send to some florist for it. | soil to grow in, with considerable moisture at the 
It is cheap, and a little of it goes a good ways. | roots, and shade, rather than strong sunlight 
Apply itthoroughly, taking care to reach all parts | Shower often to keep the red spider down unless 
of the plants, more especially those where the | the Begonias you grow happen to be of the kind 
insect is likely to seek tor shelter. having hairy leaves. Smooth-leaved kinds like 

“Uhima.’—I presume the Begonia you ask | wateron their foliage, but the Rex and kindred 
about can be grown from cuttings, but I have | varieties, while liking air to grow in, do pot like 
never tried to grow it in that way, as 1 find it |} to have water applied directly to their leaves. 
more ee to buy my plants of some florist. | Peter Henderson’s “Gardening for Pleasure” isa 

‘Dora T.”—You ask me a hard question when | good book on the cultivation of plants, also 
you want me to tell you which is the best plant | Williams’ ‘Window Gardening.” y : 
fora hanging basket. ‘liere are a great many| “Mrs. M. F. J.”—If your Camellias are too 
good ones, but of course some are better than | thick, cut out the branches until the top suits 
others, One of the best is the Trandescantia. | you. Do this just before the new growth begins. 
This plant will stand more neglect than almost| Some prefer Roses on their own roots, others 
any other one [ know. It will bear drought, and | prefer grafted stocks, J prefer them ou their 
dry air, and dust, and, in fact, almost anything | own roots, for there is no danger of arank growth 
but frost. There are several kinds. One is | of suckers from below the place of grafting, of 
green, another green striped with white, and | an inferior variety. sa 
another is a dark, bronzy olive, with bright pink | I use tobacco-water of a strength which gives 
and red stripes. This last kind is extremely | it the color of strong tea, without having it dam- 
showy, especially when grown with the green | age plantsin the least. Perhaps you used a tobacco 
variety. It roots readily from cuttings, and | which contains a drug of some sort. Nearly all 
grows very rapidly. The Saxifrage is a good | fine-cut and smoking tobaccosare highly drugged 
plant for a basket. It has a leaf prettily marked | to give color or flavor. Tobaceo stems are best 
with white veins. It throws out runners like a/for your use. However, if the repeated use of 
Strawberry, from which tufts of leaves are borne, | weak infusions accomplishes the desired result. 
and this has given itthe name of “Strawberry | you can “stick to them” and feel safe in their 
plant.’’ application. 

“Mrs. M. E. Ward.”—In my reply to Mrs. 
Waite, you will find an answer to your question, 
I comply with yourrequest, and publish the item 
about the use of ammonia on Clirysanthemums, 
A writer in the Gardeners’ Chronicle says; ‘Last | 
year I was induced to try an experiment in my 
Chrysanthemum growing. For this purpose | 
purchased one pound ot sulphate of ammonia, 
which I bottled and corked, as the ammonia 


“F. 8. R.”’—The Coleus is not a very satisfac- 


























| plants from my collection, and putting them by 


| night's time the result was most striking; for, 


pinching in until| ‘To several correspondents.’’—I have nearly a | 


evaporates very rapidly. I then selected four 


themselves, gave them a teaspoonful of ammonia 
ina gallon of water twice aweek. In a fort- 


though I watered the others with liquid cow ee L. 

manure, they looked lean when compared with "ay ys = 0 
the ammonia-watered plauts, whose leaves turned 
toa very dark green, and were carried to the 
edge of the pots until the flowers were cut. Asa 
matter of course the flowers were splendid, The 
ammonia used is rather exp nsive, as I bought it 
froma chemist’s shop; this year | intend getting 
agricultural ammonia, which is much cheaper. 
I have also triedit on strawberries, with the same 
satisfactory result, the crop being nearly double 
that of the others. Itis very powerful, and re- 





or 








view of telling others who may not be acquainted | 


to letters {rom readers of the JOURNAL who per- | 
sist in thinking so alter I have repeatedly stated | 
' , 4 bet |that you can getat the under side "0 the a prevents the hair 
“Mrs. J. E. J..°—This correspondent asks how | and dust the powder up among the foliage well, 

to grow the Poinsettia. This is one of those | Endeavor to ht the vie side of the leaves more RESTORES THE HAIR ON BALD HEADS, 
flowers that always attracts the lover of the | 

beautiful and curious among plants. It is a} 


g 
native of the tropies, and therefore requircs con- | the depredations of this aphis, many persons have IT is A NATURAL PRODUCT oF EARTH, 
siderable heat to grow it well. Unless you have 
| think if you give the preparation | have named a 


attempt its cultivation. If it cannot have the | with the pest. 
requisite amount of warmth, it will not. bloom, | 


specimens by potting them in a soil composed of | 
leaf mold, sand, and well-rotted manure, mixcd | from the hot sun. If put out of doors during the 


attacks them, remove it by force. Take an old 


quires to be used with caution.” | 
‘Jennie Williams.’’—The trouble with your PA 
Snuowball’s leaves is most likely a species of aphis, 


‘ ‘ , 2 the public, without fear of contradiction, 
which works on the under side of the leaf, and is presented to the public, é 


a AS THE BEST 
| causes them tocurlup. The best remedy [ have pam BEAUTIFIER 
| tried isthe preparation sold under the name of RESTORATIVE 
d, I 


“slug-shot.’? Dust it over the leaves when they | of the Hair aclence has ever produce > B pertorme wine 
are we 7 ow . > ‘anche rap ay, | others only claim for their preparations, p 

are wet with dew. Bend the branches over so perfumed are sxing, removes dandruff, cleans the scalp, 
rom falling out, 


; restores it to its original color, makes it grow rapidly, wi 
than the upper, for the insect docs not work 80 | not stain the skin, contains nota particle of lead, silver, 
much on the surface as below it. On account of | sulphur or other deleterious drugs. 


given up trying to grow the Snowball, of late. I 





containing the elements required by the hair to feed upon. 
few @ plications will show its restorative qualities, 
thorough trial, ~~ will have no further trouble | Does not require months of continued use before you can 


> 


: : | pere : result. Itis cooling, cleanly and too much 

Sutin order to get rid of him you | potion comet be bestowed upon it. Ladies’ who are using, 
2 . There st be no half-way | itsay it isthe best dressing ever known, | Price . 

MoE aero ee eit ie eine abea) [ser large bottle, OLD BY ALL DRUGGIST 

work, me app * AO rt $ » =~ | Sent, Express paid, to any address. on fosetet of price 

the desired result, keep the old adage in mind, | KENNEDY & CO. Gen’! Agts., Pittsburg, Pa 


and “try, try again.’’ 
a A. A.”’—Palms do best when kept away | CRAZY PATCH-WORK. 
5 squares of silk or satin different 
colors and one elegantly hand paint- 
ed design (flowers a fruit) done 
in oil, each piece containing 16 
square inches together with 3 
months subseription, absolutely 
free to the Household Monthly, the 
best ladies paper published, will be 
sent on receipt of 25 cts. Wesend separately the 
painting for 16 cts., or the five pieces for 10 cts. 


summer, give them a partially shaded location. 
If you have a green-house or conservatory, which 
can be well ventilated, | would not advise you to 
put them out of doors at all. They like a great | 
deal of water overhead as well as at the roots, and 
they should be syringed daily. This keeps them 
clean, and prevents the red spider from estab- 
lishing himself on them. If the scale insect 





tooth-brush and go over the stalks and leaves with ADAMS, HOWARD & CO., 
it, and after having loosened them, wash the 


1 3 kerhill St. ° 
plant well in soapsuds. Let the soapy water | —— a rhill St.. Boston, Mass. _ 
remain on the plant for a little while, and then BARLOW S INDICO BLUE. 
wash it off with clean water. Repeat this opera- | Be a ee tema ae a NNR a 
Ree ee ae - 4 < sd | Ite rit as a WASH BLUE have beer fu'ly tested 
tion a few times, and you will not be troubled gmat olin? by thousands of Gousabeepaek, — 
much with seale. In trying to rid plants of any 


. |ygrocer Ought to have it on sale, Ask for it. D. 8 
insect, you must not expect that one trial is going | WILTBEKGER, Prop., 233 N. Second St.. Philada., Pa 
to accomplish the desired result in every instance, | 7 


, - | Introductory Lessons in Drawing and Paint- 
or, in fact, in one instance out of ten. Some of {= ee :~ ATER COLO ON 
the pests will e cape, at first, and the operation 








E KS, by ARI 
| KEMBLE. SELF INSRUCTIVE 
must be repeated until the plant is free from With lists of materials. thelr cost and all information 

st be ate the eC eacanewy tai a Wik i he ~ 
them. If something is not done to rid badly | price, 30 cents, he y pto 
infested plants of this insect, it will eventually | Ss. W. TILTON & CO., Boston. 
spoil them. Circulars of Decorative Art Novelties free, 


“Inquirer.’”’—The Dablia is a plant that requires | RESS CUT TI NC 
a good deal of moisture at the roots in order to | D 

bloom well. If the season is a dry one, water | MADE EASY. 
ought to be supplied at least every other day, in| appe “CLIMAX”? Dress Cutter is tie only Cut- 
sufficient quantitics to thoroughly wet the soil as | ter now extant reliab'e for all classes of ladies. It 
far a8 the roots go down. Save the suds of | cuts for all ee woes ee ont ee hor 
: 5 - r ? : " eeve pr © ad, ¢ es. 
washing day, and apply it at night, and you will or one can become an efficient cutter on the @LI: 
be well pleased with the result. Dahlias are MAX the first trial. Do not waste your time and 
always most satisfactory in a cool, wet season, | money ren ng Sen bg gb ky Fae — 
, 2e tey » > ent syste e : nducements 
You will notice that they bloom best after the (Sly nts and Dressmakers. Address B, M. KUHN, 
weather becomes cool in the fall, Bloomington, Ili, Name this paper. 
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[FOR THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL.) 
COUNTRY BOARDING, 





Long before the first warm weather makes it- 
self felt in city and country, extensive summer 
preparations are beiug made both by boarder and | 
landiord. The far-seeing father or mother en- 
gages lodgings three months ahead at the popular 
sea-side hotel, the famous mountain resort, or the 
quiet country boarding place, as inclination or 
purse may dictate, while the proprietors of these 
different establishments are uo less prompt in 
their provisions for the receptiou of their guests. 
With the advent of the heated term comes the 
rush from the town to cooler abiding places; an 
exodus that is perceptible in the packed hotels of 
Coney Island, Cape May and the White Moun- 
tains. Aless notable, but almost equally for- 
midable move along the line is made at the same 
time upon mountain farm houses and obscure 
sea-shore villages, by quiet mothers, with an ac- 
compavying escort of children and nurses. To) 
their hostesses, these arrivals are of far more im- 
portance than are the guests to the proprietors of 
the mammoth fashionable caravans. ries. 

The latter have their improvements and ad-| 
ditions done to order and by wholesale, while to 
the women who eke out their own and their hus- 
band’s incomes by taking summer boarders, each 
convenience or adornment represents an invest- 
ment, made generally at some personal sacrifice, 
in the hope of a liberal return at the end of the 
season. | 

The plain, common-sensible housewife, who) 
devotes the summer days that mean rest and re- | 
creation to her boarders, to added toil in their} 
behalf, commits a grave blunder when she at- 
tempts to imitate, even in a slight degree, the 
elegancies and Juxuries furnished in expensive | 
hotels and showy boarding houses. One great 
charm and benefit to her city visitors is derived 
from the complete contrast most of them find 
between their usual surroundings and those 
among which they spend the hot months. There 
are few of them so lacking in wisdom or in good 
taste, as to draw invidious comparisons. hen 
they do, the criticism reflects more discredit upon 
themselves than upon those under whose roof 
they are sheltered. 

There is nothing vulgar or absurd in neat, | 
plain furnishings. Ingrain carpets, painted cot- 
tage sets, and holland shades, are as respectable | 
and appropriate in the farm house, as are Brus- | 
sels floor coverings, solid mahogany furniture, | 
and Jace or plush draperies, in the handsome 
“brown stone front.’’ 

There are luxuries that are necessaries to most | 
people, however, and these, fortunately, are not | 
difficult to provide. Prominent among them are | 
ample washing accommodations. Sojourners in | 
the country canpot expect stationary wash stands, | 
and bath tubs with unlimited hot water, but they | 
havea right to demand good sized bowls, pitchers, | 
and foot tubs, plenty of clean towels, even though 
they may not be of the finest quality, and an 
abundant supply of fresh water. That these re- 
quirements are not always fulfilled need hardly 
be said. There are too many summer resorts 
where fresh water for bathing purposes would 
seem to be one of the most expensive of com- 
modities, from the trouble one has to obtain more 
than a stinted share of it, while the boarding 
school allowance of two towels a week apiece is 
rigidly observed. Naturally, generosity in these 
respects involves extra toil incarrying water up 
and down stairs, and adds materially to the work 
ofthe laundry. But all these facts should be 
taken into consideration by the housekeeper be- 
fore she opens her home to guests. What is 
worth doing at all is worth doing well, and it is a 
very poor policy to exercise an economy that will 
result in deterring people from ever again cn- 


| inmates of her home. 


most unpretentious footstool, will also be heartily 


appreciated by the woman visitor wio is prin 
cipled against using the bed as a lounging place, 
but whose spine is wearied by the straight-backed 
high chairs which are often the only seats offered. 
The question of the table is one which is 
especially likely to exercise the soul of the house- 
keeper. Unless she is one of those for whom this 
paper is not intended, whose chief aim is to 
squeeze i penny she can from her boarders, 
regardless of their comfort 
patronage, she has an honest desire to furnish her 
city guests with tempting food, aud a natural 
pride in giving them as good a table as they have 
been accustomed to at home. In pursuance of 
this, she too often falls into.the error of endeavor- 
ing to procure such viands as she imagines they 
would have in the city, not reflecting that to then 
a greater treat would be a completechange. She 
pirchases, at a bigh figure, sea fish, that are 
brought to ber after being carted over miles of 
hot, dusty, country roads, while she leaves un- 
touched treasures of lake and stream almost at 
her door. She buys tough steak and roasts, 


|stringy veal and bony mutton six days in the 


week, and provides pouitry so seldom that its 
appearance is marked as a red-letter day in her 
guests’ calendar. She outdoes herself in the 
number and variety of canned goods she places 
ov her table, while her boarders are rarely treated 
to fresh vegetables, berries or fruit. She spends 
strength and money upon elaborate assortments 
of cake, and omits to furnish the fresh eggs, milk 
and cream which are craved by the visitors from 
town, to whom they would be a delicious rarety. 
Nine times out of ten the hostess commits these 
errors through sheer ignorance. Although she 
may not go as far as did one landlady, who wrote 
to a city friend begging for directions for cooking 
‘fashionable’ dishes, yet the desire—a very 
natural one—is the same with all, to prepare 
suitab'e and acceptable fare for their guests. It 


| is a pity thatso much energy and good will should 


ever be misdirected. Employed in the right 
quarter, it might produce the bappiest results. 

The housekeeper who carefully plans for the 
accommodation of summer boarders, will have 
little difficulty in procuring tempting fare for the 
She can arrange s0 that 
the early broods of chickens may furnish a stock 


| of broilers, and those of the older fowls who are 


not devoting their energies to the production of 
eggs, may serve for soups, fricassees, and chicken 
pies. She can secure what is so seldom found in 
the country, a supply of fresh vegetables, so that 
she may be free trom bondage to canned goods. 
She can contract with the urchins of the neigh- 
borhood for goodly supplies of berries, and she 
can resolve to make less butter for market, and 
keep her milk and cream for free use at the table. 
If there are streams or ponds in the vicinity, she 
can almost always have fresh fish to order. Ina 
word, she can secure her provisions from sources 
immediately about her rather than from a dis- 
tonce, and profit immeasureably by the course. 
When her visitors see set before them poultry and 
eggs instead of country butchers’ meat, trout, 
pickerel and bass for cod, mackerel or halibut, 
fresh fruit and berrics in place of heavy puddings 
and pastry, it is not likely that there will be com- 
plaints uttered because the menu does not com- 
ete in elaborateness with one concocted by a 
Parisian chef. 

Sensible people do not expect to find fine dam- 
ask, solid silver und French china in a rural hotel 
or boarding house, nor does the ambition of the 
hostess often lead her to attempt to imitate met- 
ropolitan fashions in this particular. She cannot 
be too solicitous, however, to preserve a high 
standard of neatness in everying pertaining to 
the table. This is not always the simple matter 
itmight appear at the first glance. With the 





gaging accommodations in the same establish- 
ment. Onthe other hand, no hostess can be 
expected to accede tounreasonable demands, nor | 
can a boarder expect regular hotel service for the 
moderate sum asked for board in most country | 
places. 

Another prime requisite is absolute cleanliness 
in every department of the house. The sheets | 
may be coarse, but ae- bem be spotless, and the 
mattress they cover, whether excelsior, cotton or 
hair, must be sweet, and free from any musty 
odor. The weighty calico-and-cotton spreads, 
misnamed comfortables, should never be used in | 
summer. They are too heavy for comfort or | 
healthfulness, and should have as substitutes 
light, cheap blankets, that can be easily washed. 
The windows may be guiltless of draperies, but 
the glass must be clear, while perfect purity and 
neatness lend a charm to even the plainest and 
least costly furnishings. So many farm houses 
are built with especial reference to keeping out 
the cold blasts which how] about them in winter, 
that the bedrooms are apt to be provided with 
small windows, thus rendering ventilation ex- 
tremely difficult. On this account it is all the 
more necessary to have everything so thoroughly 
clean that bad air will find it hard to gain a 
lodging ae. All receptacles for holding water, 
and particularly those reserved for ne slops, 
should be scalded daily, andif possible, have au 
hour’s sun bath; while the tin vessels should be 
subjected to atri-weekly scrubbing with washing 
soda or household ammonia. <A thorough sweep- 
ing, once a week, is essential, and the dustpan 
aud brush should always be in readiness two re- 
move daily accumulations of dirt or fluff. 

The housewife who already owns carpets cannot 
afford to discard them from her chambers, but if 
she has to purchase some kind of floor coverings, 
mattings will be found far cheaper, more service- 
able, less given to harbor dirt, than anything else. 
Hard wood floors are excellent, but are not 
usually attainable in the country, while painted 
ones manifest a disagreeable tendency to show 
every dusty or muddy footprint, and to require a 
wet cloth toremove the traces. Matting is cooler 
and much more easily kept clean than a carpet, 





crush of visitors during the few weeks of mid- 


| Summer, compelling extra labor from a house- 


keeper already taxed to nearly her full powers, 
with the difficulty of obtaining faithful and com- 
petent service in the country, and with a hundred 
apparently oqueny important duties claiming her 
attention in different parts of her menage, it is no 
wonder that occasionally a sticky spoon, a rough- 
ened tumble or astreaked plate should find its way 
to the table, or if the linen should not always be 
immaculate, Constant vigilance must be exer- 
cised to prevent the contretemps being of daily 
occurrence. Too frequent repetition will wear 
out the patience of the most charitably disposed. 
Nothing is more de-appetizing, especially in warm 
weather, than the suggestion of any want of neat- 
ness about the utensils used for eating. The 
mere suspicion that the glass or qrouhery has not 
been thoroughly washed since its last use has a 
sickening effect, that leaves its trace in the doubt 
of the cleanliness of everything else about the 
establishment. A guest does not wish to be 
forced to follow the example of one ultra-par- 
ticular tourist, who, when traveling on the Con- 
tinent, never began 4 meal without first satisfying 
herself as to the state of her plate, glass, knife, 
fork and spoon, by polishing them vigorously 
with her napkin. The effect produced by this 
preliminary to each meal, at a table about which 
were seated twenty people, may be more easily 
imagined than described. 

In the country, there is no excuse for not 
always having the table bright with flowers, 


| though they may be nothing more than a bunch 


of wayside blossoms or grasses in a common 
tumbler. These should never be suffered to be- 
come faded or mal-odorous, and strongly per- 
fumed flowers should be avoided. There is 
generally one, at least, among the young people 
of the house, who is ready to undertake to gather 
bouquets for the table, and often there is an em- 
barassment of riches, the only trouble being to 
find receptacles for the woodland and meadow 
beauties brought in by flower loving ramblers in 
forest and field. 

Country residents are apt to under-estimate the 
passion for out-door life felt by the dwellers in 





and a touch of luxury may be granted, if desired, 
by the addition of strips of carpet orsome of the 
many varieties of home-made rugs, laid in front 
of the bureau and washstand, and beside the bed. 

Many ornaments and draperies in a_ bed- 
chamber are now voted to be inadvisable, both on 
the ground of health, and of the additional labor 
caused by the care of them. Plain linen shades 
at the windows, a few pictures on the walls, a 
neat cloth or nice towel spread on top of the 


bureau, a pincushion, catch-all, match safe, etc., | 


are all the adornments that are absolutely re- 
uired, although others may be added at pleasure. 
ne useful adjunct to a bedroom, is a neat shelf, 


of plain or stained deal, upon which can be placed 
the guests’ books, work-box and little knick- 
knacks. The lack of something of this kind is 


often painfully felt by the summer boarder, who 
is obliged either to keep her Bible, prayer book 
and novels on her bureau, in a jumble with combs, 
brushes, cologne bottles and toilet articles, or else 
is forced to dive into her trunk for her books 
whenever she wishes to sit down for five minutes 
reading. A light rocking chair, and even the 


cities, whose only breathing spell is found in their 
| summer vacations. The farmer and his wife view 
with good-natured amusement the enthusiasm 
their visitors will devote to the getting up of pic- 
nies, al fresco teas or lunches, and mountain or 
boating expeditions. In this idiosyncrasy—per- 
haps incomprehensible to her—the housekeeper 
may find a suggestion for lightening her own 
labors. Few are the country neighborhoods that 
do not possess some attractions to be visited; a 
glen, a waterfall, a cave, a view. Excursions to 
| these are regarded as part of the pleasures of 
rural surroundings. The wise hostess will utilize 
this desire, and at the same time give herself a 
relief from the constant. strain of devising and 
cooking hot meals, by making at least one day in 
the open air a part of the weekly programme. 
It would be a real boon to a hard-worked woman 
to have a nearly empty house on washing day. 
By the aid of a little forethought she may make 
most of the necessary preparations on Saturday. 
One or two extra pans of cake, cookies or gin- 
| gerbread, a beef or veal loaf, a pair of roast or 
broiled chickens, wil! form only asmall additional 
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or her own future | 


item in her weekly baking; and these provisions 
may be supplemented by biscuit baked before 
breakfast on Monday morning, hard-boiled eggs, 
and bottles of cold coffee, tea or lemonade. Raw 
potatoes and green corn may be taken along to 
be roasted in the ashes or boiled in a gypsy kettle 
when the picnickers are ready for them, and will 


have a far finer relish than when cooked and 
served in the ordinary and orthodox method. An 
entertainment of this sort costs no more than 


would a regular dinner eaten at home, while the 


| time thus gained by the housewile for other duties | 


is of inestimable value. 

So many crusades have been waged against the 
heavy midday meal that it seems almost uncalled 
for to attempt further warfare. It may be said, 
however, that every objection urged against them 
iu winter is intensified a hundred fold by the 
coming of hot weather. In fact, there should be 
a marked difference in the commissary depart- 
ment during the two seasons. The amount and 
quality of food required when cold weather de- 
mands animal warmth for comfort, and when 
hearty eating may be counterbalanced by cor- 
responding exercise, varies materially from that 
needed When the dog-days have enervated the 
system, causing debility of the gastric forces as 
well as to the other powers of the body. Yet the 
man who would not think of starting on a long 
tramp or row when the mercury is upin the 
nineties, does not hesitate at the same 
perature to burden his stomach with a loud that 
exacts its utmost vigor of assimilation. 

It is hardly practicable to contemplate abolish- 
ing one substantial meal per diem, but let its 
items be carefully considered. Abjure every- 
thing heating in its tendency; fat meats, fried 
food, rich pastry, ete., and choose rather, fish, 
eggs, poultry, cereals, green vegetables, salads 
and fruits. Letthe noon repast be a compromise 
between lunch and dinner, and provide a sub- 
stantial tea, where there will be less cake than 
one usually sees on a farm house table, while the 
eggs thus saved are poached, scrambled, boiled 
or converted into savory omelets. It seems in 
many localities impossible to effect the com- 
promise between stinginess and lavishness that 
will result in a simple yet appetizing meal. Let 
a pleasing variety be datied, and too regular a 
repetition of any one bill of fare be avoided. 
Simplicity can be preserved withal, for elaborate 
cookery is wearying and unwholesome in hot 
weather. 

While an open fire in each bedroom is usually 
out of the question, a charm is imparted to the 
general parlor or sitting room if there is a blaze 
of sticks on the hearth cool mornings and even- 
ings. The care will be slight, and more than 
atoned for by the pleasure gained. One of the 
pleasantest hostelries in Berkshire county, owes 
much of its homelikenéss to the generous wood fire 
that crackles in its broad chimney place whenever 
a touch of chilliness in the air renders it advis- 
able. Brass andirons and fender eontribute to 
the cheery effect, and it serves as a loadstone to 
draw back all who have gathered about its hos- 
pitable light. 

CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 








Toitet Soaps: 


** You have demonstrated that a fexfectly pure 
soap may be made. I, therefore, cordially com- 
mend to ladies and to the community in general 
the employment of your pure ‘ La Belle’ toilet 
soap over any adulterated article.” 





Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 
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MADE ONLY OF 
FINEST AND BEST QUAL- 
ITY OF GLASS FOR WITH- 

STANDING HEAT, 
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SONGS and the Best Story Paper in the world, 
3 months, Free to all who send § two cent stamps for 
postage. Address Social Visitor, Boston, Masé- 
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THE SAFEST FOOD IN SUMMER 


For Young or Delicate Children. 
A Sure Preventive of 


CHOLERA INFANTUM. 


It has been the positive means of saving many lives 
where no other food would be retained. Its basis is 
SUGAR OF MILK, the most important e!ement of 
mothers milk. 

It contains no unchanged starch and no Cane Sugar, 
and therefore does not cause sour stomach, irritation, 
or irregular bowels. 


Itis the Most Nourishing, the Most Palatable, 
the Most Economical, of all Prepared Foods. 


| Sold by Druggists—25 cts., SO cts., $1.00. Send for 
| pamphlet giving important medical opinions on the 
nutrition of Infants and Invalids. 

WELLS RICHARDSON & Co,, Burlington, Vt. 


ADIES ! 
OCKY MOUNTAIN 


JUVENILE CABINET 


Our 85c. Gopecial offer) Cabinet—size, 8 1-2 by 6 1-2 
inches—is @ set of 40 Minera! Specimens, regularly and 
systematically arranged. The objects consists of Gold, 
Silver, Zinc, Copper, lron Ores, Topaz, Amazon Stone, 
¥cldspar, Quartz, Cuprite, Iceland and Satin Spars, Carne- 
lian, Selenite, Variscite, Magnetite, Fluorspar, Chalce- 
dony, Petrified and Silict oods, and 21 others equally 
rare and desirable. The specimens in this Cabinet are 
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contained ina strong and neatly finished pasteboard box, 
divided into 40 sections (see illustration), in which the 
objects are affixed, A descriptive manual is sent with 
each Cabinet, giving the history, properties and uses of 
the different minerals and gems. We give this bargain 
because we live in the heart of the “Rockies,” collect 
our own Specimens, and sell enormous 
quantities. SEN D (stamps or money 
order) at once. Upon receipt of this 
amount, we will send you this handa- 
some Collection, post-paid. Sent same day order is re- 
ceived. H. H. TAMMEN, Mineralogist, 312 
E. 16th St., Denver, Col. 





Takes the lead, does not corrode like tin or iron, nor 
decay like shingles or tar compositions, easy to apply, 
strong and durable at half the cost of tin. Is also a 
SUBSTITUTE for PLASTER at Half the 
CARPETS and RUGS of same, double 
wear of oil cloths, Catalogues and samples free, 
W. H. FAY & CO., CAMDEN, N. J. 


Cost. 
the 





Mason & Hamlin 





ORGANS: PIANOS: 
Highest Hon- New mode of 
ors at all Great Stringing. Do 
World’s Exhi- 7 not require one- 
bitions for eigh- 2. quarter as 


teen years. One much tuning as 

















hundred styles, i 

$22, to $900. C} Brovailiag 
For Cash, Easy system. Re- 
Payments 07 markable for 
Rented. Cata purity of tone 
logues free. and durability. 


ORGAN AND PIANO C0. 


154 T, t St. Boston, 46. 14th St, (Union Sq), N. Ye 
canine 149 Wabash Ave. — ” 





sé ’ ” 
SHOPPELL’S MODERN HOUSES” NO. 3, 
(Just Published, July 1st, 1886) CONTAINS: 

A colored frontispiece showing the modern style 
of painting. A card board supplement, ingeniously 
drawn and colored, to supp y all the necessary pieces 
for constructing a model house, with plain directions. 

(While the supp ement affords both old and young the 
greatest amusement, it is more than atoy. Itis, in fact, 
a most practical lesson in Architecture; a perfect, 
sealed model, so exact that it is useful to builders.) 

55 New Designs for Residences (cost vary from 
$500 to $15,000). 2 New Designs for Barns. New De- 
sign fora Chapel. Drawings and description of a mod- 
el Kitchen (by Maria Parloa) and a perfect Cistern. 

Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, $1. 


Address: 
THE CO-OPPERATIVE BUILDING PLAN ASSO’N, 
191 Broadway (Box 2702), New york. 


ALBUM WRITER'S FRIEND. 


This Book contains the largest collection ever printed 

of Choice Gems of Poetry and Prose, suitable for writ 

ing in Autograph Albums. 128 pages, paper covers, 15 
cents; cloth, 30 cents. pemye taken. Address: 

’ J. 8. OGILVIE & CO., 31 Rose 8t., New York. 
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(FoR THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL.) | daughter have their several occupations, which 


HINTS UPON ETIQUETTE AND GOOD 
ANNERS. } 





BY MRS. 8S. 0. JOHNSTON. 


NO. VI. 





How to Make Visits of Ceremony, Etc. 





Fashion dictates that visits of ceremony, visits 
of congratulations upon the birth of a child, an 
engagement, and a wedding, visits of condolence, 
upon the loss of relations, or intimate friends, 
and visits of friendship, should all be observed 
with strict attention to the forms of etiquette, 
and good breeding. 

It has been well said that “‘morning calls are 
the small change of social commerce; parties, 
balls and receptious being the heavy drafts upon 
one’s time and purse.” In fashionable parlance, 
morning means any time before dinner, and a 
ceremonious call should never exceed ten minutes, | 
in thé city. In the country it can be extended a 
little, but due attention should always be given 
to the valuable time of the person upon whom the 
call is made. 

Visits of ceremony are those that are paid after 
acall has been made or invitation given toa 
dinner, lunch, tea party or evening reception has 
been received, or a card to a wedding reception, 
a christening, has been sent, and they should be 
made within the week upon which they were to 
take place. To postpone a visit of ceremony toa 
later date is not good form. In the large circles 
of society it is very essential to keep a visiting 
book, and to note down the date of your ceremo- 
nial visits. Days pass so quickly, tiat unless 
some account is kept, you will not remember at 
what time you paid such and such visits, or re- 
turned calls. But if some date is made, you can 
then form an estimate of the position you hold 
with your acquaintances, by noting at what an 
interval your calls are returned or invitations 
repaid. 

me women insociety pay particular attention 
to this matter, and if a visit is not paid until 
some weeks or even months have elapsed, they 
let the same time pass before they make another 
call upon that person. Yet there are instances 
where the age or health of acquaintances prevent 
the prompt return of a visit, and, if they request 
you to call frequently, stating their inability to 
go out often, it is only decent kindness on your 
part to do so. 

Cards pay a very important part in the realms 








of fashion, and the word etiquette is said to be the 
synonym of “ticket”? or “card,” and one should 
be left foreach member of the family upon whom 

ou call. Thus: one for the mistress of the 

ouse, and one for each of her daughters who are 
in society, also one for any visitor to whom you 
desire to pay attention. Take with you your 
husband’s card, and place it with yours upon the 
eard receiver, which usually stands upon asma!| 
table near the outer door in the hall. Do this as 
you leave the house, if you have not already given 
them to the servant who opened the door for you, 
—which is the usual custom—and she will carry 
it or them to her mistress, who will then be in- 
formed who waits to see her. If your call is 
made at an inconvenient hour, such as near the 
luncheon, or dinner time, retire as soon as you 
notice the fact, even if politely requested to 
remain, but withdraw quietly, saying you will 
come at a more appropriate hour, and take a 
cordial leave. 

“Not at home” is a phrase that is universally 
used; not only when the lady is absent, but when 
she is at home, but not able to receive her friends. 
Yet there are those who are ready to take offense 
if these words happen to be frequently repeated 
to them by servants, and imagine that the mis- 
tress of the house does not desire their acquaint- 
ance. aged prompts such ideas, and it should 
be quickly stifled iu the mind, as it isa bhydra- 
headed serpent which will some day destroy your 
peace and comfort, if it is made a welcome guest 





to the soul. 

It is very bad form to take a child with you 
when paying visits of ceremony, as its presence | 
may not be agreeable to the lady, who will natu- | 
rally tremble for the fate of her bric-a-brac or 
costly books, if the child is allowed to touch 
them. ‘Touch not, handle not,” is atrite maxim, 
not as rigidly enforced in these later days of our 
republic, as it was in the times or our great- 
grandmothers, and, therefore, young children are 
not in place in the drawing rooms of the period, 
which abound in rare vases, statuettes, and knick- 
knacks, etc., all so attractive to childish hands, 

Pet dogs are also a decided nuisance when one 
is making visits of ceremony. There are women 
to whom dogs are positively disagreeable, and, 
who would as soon have a snake in their parlor as 
adog. Then they require constant attention lest 
they should make some disturbance, as leaping 
upon a chair or sofa, and a well-bred woman will, | 
therefore, leave her dog at home upon such | 
occasions, and not annoy her friends by their | 

resence. ‘‘Love me, love my dog’ is out of | 

ashion. | 

If other visitors are announced, you should | 
remain until they are seated, and a little inter- | 
change of conversation has taken place with their 
hostess, and then rise quietly, without the least 
show of haste, and take a cordial leave of the 
lady, bowing politely to her guests, and leave the 
room. Thus you wili prevent your friend from | 
having to entertain two sets of visitors. If the | 
callers are strangers to you, it is optional with the | 
hostess to introduce them or not. In large cities | 
such introductions are rarely made. In small | 
towns, or country villages, they are usually given, 
as persons do not often object to knowing slightly 
nearly every one who lives in such places. 

Morning calls are divided into three classes— 
those that are paid as above specified; frequent 
visits between intimate friends, and by young | 
women to those who are much older than them- 
selves, but who take pleasure in the society of 
youth, and strive to make their homes agreeable 
to them; and such elderly women are always pos- 
sessed of youthful hearts; though their hair may 
be whitened with age, their is no frost on their 
souls. The tlrird class of visits are semi-cere- 
monious, i. e. they are not made at long intervals, 
There are those, however, in every social circle, 
who seemingly have little interest in home avoca- 
tions, and me be pleasure consists in paying visits | 
daily to some one of their acquaintances, until 
they obtain the sobriquet of ‘‘a day goblin,” or | 
asocial bore. They are light-headed, giggling | 
girls, whose mothers do not possess enough dis- | 
cipline over them to keep them in bounds, and | 
therefore, without knowing it, permit them to | 
become social nuisances to their neighbors and | 
friends, by making constant inroads upon their | 
time; wholly ignoring the fact that time can be 
of any value to them. Domestic affairs often 


engross a portion of the morning in almost all | 
well organized households; and the mother and ' 








should not be interrupted by these frivolous girls 

or women, who have no other way to pass their 

time than by trespassing upon that of their neigh- 

bors, and who inflict themselves upon them) 
almost beyond the verge of endurance; then 

leave with a light laugh, saving: “Oh dear! how | 
late itis! Well, Lhope Ihave not staid too long !”’ 

and take their leave, to return again in two or 

three days, to + this boring process. 

_ Would it be ill-bred to tell the servant to say 
“not at home” when the “day goblin” appears? 
We think not; for she who steals your time, does 
not steal trash, but that which you lave lost be- | 
yond recovery. 

When gentlemen pay morning calls they usually 


carry their hatsin thei: hands, as it answers every | - 


purpose of a ladies card-case, fan or bag; and | 
there is a graceful manner of holding the hat 
which every well-bred man fully comprehends. 
If not a well known, constant visitor or relation, 
a card should always be given to the servant, as 
he asks if the lady will receive him; and some 
men of fashion say: ‘Tell your mistress Mr. 
has called,” mentioning their own names. 
If lady cullers enter the room, the gentleman will 
rise and bow, even if not acquainted with the 
visitors; while the hostess always mentions his 
name, as it is optional with the ladies to continue 
the acquaintance, for they have the privilege of 
recognizing the gentleman, aud it is never his 
place to bow first. If ladies are calling, when 
they leave the room, the gentleman will rise, and 
bow, and accompany them to the hall door, and 
open it for them, and if a carriage is in waiting, 
he will go down the steps aud assist them to 
enter it. Ifa male relative of the hostess is pre- 
sent, however, it is his duty to pay these atten- 
tions to the visitors. If the visit has been of a 
proper length, they can, at the same time, bow, 
and take their leave; but, if cordially urged by 
the hostess to return, it will be well-bred to do so, 
unless one has engagements to be fulfilled, which 
can be pleaded as an exeuse. Unmarried gentle- 
men call frequently on married ladies, but their 
husbands should always be cognizant of their 
visits. After an invitation to the house has been 
given, it is a decided breach of etiquette not to 
call before the week has passed, cither before 
dinner, or in the evening, as one prefers. 

The custom of appointing a day for receiving 
calls, isa decided necessity in a large town or 
city; as, thereby, the lady is always ready to re- 
ceive her guests, and does not keep them waiting ; 
and the visitors are, also, sure of mecting the 
lady, and her friends. Such calls are made in 
strect dress, as handsome as the wearer’s purse 
permits her to select; but due regard must be 
ziven to its suitableness—i, ¢., it should not be so 
arranged as to attract attention by its gaudy 
colors, or outre designs. A well-bred lady always 
recognizes the fitness of things, and attires her- 
self accordingly. When entering the house, 
place your card in the card basket, or hand it to | 
theservantas abovementioned. Intimate friends | 
will often select the same day for their ceremo- 
nious receptions, and are then at more liberty to 
make or receive calls of friendship. Visiting 
cards are engraved with the name of the lady and 
her husband, and ‘“‘At Home Tuesdays from 
12 o’clock until 4.”” P. M. is engraved below the 
name. Of course the day of the week one has 
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HANDSOME WEDDING, BIRTHDAY OR HOLIDAY PRESENT. 3 
weg = THE WONDERFUL 


LUBURG 


Combining a Parlor, Library, Smoking, Reclini or Invalid 
CHAIR, LOUNGE, BED, or COUCH. > 


Price $7.00 andy. Send stamp | 4@-SHIPPED to all 


CHILDREN’S CA 


All furnished with the Automatic Coach Brake, and Retatled 
at our Wholesale Prices, Send stamp for Catalogue and mention carriages. 


, 4 7 Kasauhund’ 
5, M). $ f 

“ ae 
P 


CHAIR 


ogue. parts of the worid. 


RIACE 


145 N. 8th St., Philada., Pa. 









Send for Free Circular ** How to purchase direct from the manufacturer.” Address 


Absolutely free from Horse Motion. 


BRADLEY & C 


TILLINGHAST’S | 


INSECT PEST POWDER 


| TO ALL 
SURE INSECTS 


Harmless to Mankind. 


This is the cheapest real effective insecticide known, 
which is perfecly safe to use on vegetables which are to be 
| eaten. For Cubbage and Currant Worms, Potato and 
Cucumber Bugs, and Plant and Poultry Lice itis Just 
the thing. It will be supplied at lowest wholesale 
rates by the following General Agents. Ask your lo- 
cal Merchant or Druggist to get a supply from the one 
nearest him: 


ATLANTA, GA., Howard & Candler. 
ALBANY, N. Y.. A. McClure & Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD., John H. Winkleman. 
BINGHAMPTON, N. Y., A Corbin & Son. 
Boston, MASSs., Smith, Doolittle & Smith. 
BUFFALO, N, Y., Wm. Coulson. 
CINCINNATI, O., Chas. F, Muth, 
COLUMBUS, O., Braun & Bruck. 
CHARLESTON, 8. C., Fleming Bros, 
CHICAGO, ILL., Fuller & Ful er Co, 
DENVER, COL,, W. A. Hover & Co, 
Detroit, Micu., KB. N. Lightner & Co, 











selected is put on to the cards. 
cnrsistadiioadaillitataietidieticcione 
CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
placed in his hands by an Kast India missionary the 
formula of asimple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma, and al! throat and Lung Affections, 
“80 @ positive and radical cure for Nervous Dibility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, has 
felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive, and a desire to re.ieve 
human suffering, I will sena free of charge, to all who 
desire it, this recipe, in German, French, or English, 
with full directions for preparing and using. sent by 
mail by addressing, with stamp, naming this paper. 
W. A. NOYES, 149 Power’s Block, Rochester, N. Y. 

A copy of the JourNat will be given for a club 
of 4, instead of a premium, if so desired. 


GALVESTON, 'T'EX., Thompson Drug Co., 
INDIANAPOLIS, LND., Browning & Sloan, 
LITTLE Rock, Akk., W. H. Ha iburton. 
LONDON, ONT., CAN., James A, Kennedy & Co. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., Newhouse & Co, 
MOBILE, ALA, IL. C. Du Bois. 
| NASHVILLE, 'TENN., Berry, Demoville & Co. 
| NEW ORLEANS, LA., KB. J. Hart & Co. 
NEw York, N. Y., Thurber, Whyland & Co, 
OMAHA, NEB., Cheeney & Oison, 
| PHILADELPHIA, PA., Aschenback & Miller 
| PrrrsBpuna, PA., L. WH. Harris. 
KICHMOND, VA., Owens & Minor. 
ST. LOULS, Mo., Collins Bros. Drug Co. 
SAVANNAH, GA., Flemming Bros. 
ST. PAUL, MINN., Noyes Bros, & Cutler, 
TOPEKA, KAN., Down’s Mill Elevator & Seed Co, 
WILMINGTON, N. C., Worth & Worth. 


Manufactured by Isaxnc F. Tillinghast, La Plume 
Lack’a Co., Pa. 
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| man and Ital 





' ND Writing thoroughly taught 
HORTHA ney, Py EP 

‘ all pu wh ‘ 
tuations Prog ure HAPFEE, Oswego, N. ¥. 





SVTRACUSE, N.Y. 
22 COLLECE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
® 32 S. MARKET ST., BOSTON. 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
oF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 


THE LARCEST and BEST EQUIPPED inthe 
RLD — 100 Instructors, 2005 Students last year. Thor- 
ough Instruction in Vocal and Instrumental Music, Piano and 
Organ i Fine Arts, Oratory, Literature, French, Ger- 

an Languages, English Branches, Gymnastics, 
ge ont Wy 7 Sori board and roomie cee hey ae 

iectric Light, $45to $75 per term. a e ins Se 

tember 9, 186. Pe Tiieetheted falonten with rf aiormetion, 
address, E. TOURJEE, Dir., Franklin 8q., BOSTON, Mass 


SHIRTS 8Y MAIL 


Perfect Fitting White Dress Shirt for 
60 ets,, unlaundried, or 75 ets. laundried, 

ostpaid. Send size of collar worn (13 to 17 
foches.) Catalogue free THE DEN SHIRT 
FACTORY, 147---149 N. sth 8t.,Philad’s, Pa 


FREE TO LADIES! 


Bend ten 2-eent stamps cope oate 
aye. and we will send our Family 

Story Paper three months, also 
12 Montague Curl Clasps free, 
‘The most useful and con- 
venient article ever used 
for the hair, Warranted 4 
to curl the straightest F 
hair, without breaking 
or injuring it in any 
Manner. No lady would 
be without them after 
Once using. Address, 


SOCIAL VISITOF ys), ult 
Box 3139, Boston, Mass.'22 “op “a 


LADIES’ READ THIS!--ALL FOR $1.00. 


Health & Home, an 8 page, 4 column 
monthly, forthe family. $1. a year with prem- 
jum, the famous Novelty Rug Machine, 
(KE. Ross & Co., Patentees.) Retails for $1.00. 
Makes Rugs, Hoods, Mittens, etec., with yarn 
or rags on burlap; very simple, easy to learn 
and durable. Full directions with each 
one. Mitten Pattern, and our Perpetual 
Calendar, (Copyrighted) covers 6000 years, 
free. Agents wanted; ladies Succeed 
well, Mention this paper. Health and 
Home, Toledo, Ohio. 


FREE PERFU M ERY An elegant sample casket of 

periume will besent to your 
address for 10c, (to cover postage aud packing.) A harvest for 
agente, Address REWARD CARD €O., Box 1531, New York* 























DR "SCOTT'S ELECTRIC CORSETS AND BELTS. 


Corsets, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00. Belts, $3.00. Nursing Corset, Price, $1.50. Abdominal Corset, Price, $3.00. 


Probabiz never, since the invention of Corsets, has 
e 


its, and other onpplinnese. Over 


very Man and Woman, we ap 
sf co ars ARE DOUBLE 
UR Rsi ise, if you seem “pretty well,” yet lack energy and do not ‘fee! up to the mark,” if you suffer from dis- 
They cannot and do not injure like medicine. Always doing good, never barm, There is no shock or 
or results; electro-magnatism acts quickly, cosgony on the first week, more frequently the first day, 

' i 


If you have any pain, ache, or ill-feeling from 


ease. we beg you at once to try these remarkab ¢ curatives. 


sensation fe.tin wearing them, There is no waiting : 
and often even during the first hour they are worn th 






Five Tho 
SOCLrocHienD AND 
uny cau 


1 long time 


cir wonderful curative powers are teit. Kvery mail brings us tes 


so large a demand been created as now exists for Dr. Scott's Electric Corsets and 
sand Families in the City or New York alone are now wearing them daily. 
lor ill should dally wear elther the Corset or the Kelts. 


WILT. NOT RIP. 


monials like the following: 


Hollis Centre, Me., August 29. 
Isuffered severely from back trouble for years, and founc 
no relief till I wore Dr. Scott's Electric Corsets. They 
cured me, and J would not be without them. 
Mis. H. D. BENSON. 


The mind becomes active, the nerves and sluggish cireu- 
lation are stimulated, and all the old-time health and good 
feeling come back. They are constructed on scientific 
principles, impurting an exhilarating, health giving Cur- 
rentto the who!e system. Professional men assert that 
there is hardly a disease which Electricity or Magnetism 
will not benefit or cure, and they daily practice the same, 

8 your own physician will inform you. 

THE CELEBRATED Dr. W. A. HAMMOND, of New York, 
formerly Surgeon-General of the U. 3, Army, late'y lec- 
tured upon this subject, and advised al) medica! mento 
make trial of these agencies, describing at the same time 
most remarkable cures he had made, even in cases which 


Memphis, Tennessee, November 28, 
Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets have given me much relief. 
Isuffered four years with breast trouble, without finding 
any benefit from other remedies, hey cre invaluable. 
Mus. JAS. CAMPBELL, 


De Witt, N. Y., June 11, 
Ihave an invalid sister who has not been dressed for a 
year. She has worn Dr. Scott's Electric Corsets for two 
weeks, and isnow ableto be dressed and sit up most of 
the time. MELVA J. DOE. 


Chambersburg, Pa., October 8. 


would seem hopeless. 


These Corsets donot differin appearance from those 
usually worn; we substitute our flat stee! magnets in pace 
of the ordinary corset steels. These Corsets are al! equally 


harged, differing only in qua ity and design. They 
2legant in shape and finish, made after the best I rench 
ern, and warranted satisfactory in every respect. 
above applies equally as well to the Electric Beit for 
Jemen, 

The pr ces are as follows: $1. $1.50, $2 and $3 for the 
sets, and $3 cach forthe Belts. Wenow make a'! these 


sets in dove and white only. They are sent out in 4 hand- 


some box, accompanied by a si ver-plated cumyas 
which the Electro-Magnetic influence can be tested. 


vill send either kind to any address, post-paid, on receipt 


of price, with 20 cents added for packing or registrat 
and we guarantee safe delivery into your hands Kem 
Post office Money-order, Draft, Check, or in Currene 
Registered Letter at our risk, In ordering kindly men 


n . 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, and state exact size of corset Dr. Seott’s Electric Corsets 


sually worn. Make all remittances payable to GK 
SCOTT, 342 BROADWAY NEw YORK. 
N. B.—Each Corset is stamped with the Eng!iish oa 


1 found Dr Scott's Electric Corsets possessed miraculous 
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NEWARK. N. J., June 






ue ete. 
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have entirely cured me of mus , 
cular rheumatism. and alsoof | 
a severe case of headache. 

t-of- Mus. L. C. SPENCER. 


). A. 


arms, andthe name of the Proprietors, THE PAI. MALL Dr. 


ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION. 
The Jobbin 
Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair Brushes, $1.0%, *1 


Insoles, 50 cents; CHEST PROTECTOR 
Long jaxigoratery 85.00 and 810. 





-OO each; 


and around the kidneys 
Trade su Ned by UW. B. CLAFLIN & CO., New York, Wholesale Agents. 





50, 82.009, BS 50, $3.00; Flesh Brushes, $3.00; 


work,etc. My friends are astonished. 


Dr. 
ance, wonderful in effect, and elegant in fit and finish. 


%3.00; ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER, 50 cents; LADIES 
O00; Abdominal Sapporter, $12.00; Steopts Caps, $3.00; Anklets and Wr 
nee Caps, $5.00; Leg Belts, $5.00; Sciatic Appliance, $8. 


‘rin stimulating and invigorating my enfeebled body, 
and the Hair Brush hid a magic effect on my scalp 


Mus. ‘I’. EK. SNYDER, Faney Goods Dealer. 


South Abington, Mags., July 8. 


. Scott—My sisterand lare very much pleased with 
our Electric Corsets. They have given us great satisfac 


For weak stomach and nervousness they are unex 


ceved, I have felt uncommon well since wearing them, 
and can confidently recommend them. FLORA E. CoLe, 


Niles, Mich., January 5, 1885, 


Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets have cured me of acute dys 
goons, from which Il ha: suffered for eight years. His 
lectric Hair brush cures my aoaeneee every time. 


RS. WM. H. PEAK. 


Piineeton, Minn., June 5, 


Your Corsets have accomplished wonders in my case. } 
was previously thoroughly incapacitated, and cou d not 
Soip arees, I have worn your Corsets now for two weeks 


am ab'e to be up and around. helping to do house 
ith many thanks, 
JULIA J. MCFARLAND, 
i Streator, Iils.. January 7. 
Scott— Your Electric Corsets ure beautiful in appear- 


M. J. BRIGGS. 


2121 Henrietta St., Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 21, 1884. 
Scott— Your Corset has cured me of rheumatism oj 
W. H. UPJOHN. 


Dr. Scott’s Electric Tooth Brushes, 50 cts. 
BELTS, SS- 20; Nerve and . 
stlets, 


. All genuine and reliable goods. 


ai Canvassing Agent WANTED in your town for these splendidly ad tised and best 
A GREAT SU CCESS ees in the market. aéop PAY, QUICK SALES. Satisfaction uarantecd. “Aooly at ones. 
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(For Tus LApies’ Home JOURNAL.) 
MUSICAL STUDLES. 





No xvVil. 


BY MARGARET B. HARVEY. 








Just now, I do not think of any special difficul- 
ties to be,encountered in attempting to interpret 
operatic music. Your scale practice will help 
you, of course—so will the practice of sonatines. 
A few more exercises might be beneficial. Ozer- 
ny’s are mechanical—they will strengthen your 
fingers. Loesschorn’s display pretty conceits in 
melody—they will train your ear. 
are noticeable for sweeps and changes-—they will 
give you confidence, 
music form like Kohler’s. 
the better class of compositions are ofte 
nearly so difficult of execution, as some o 
popular ‘“‘pieces,’”’ which are intended merely to 
“snow off.” . The best poets were too sincere to 


think much ‘about externalse—the truest poets | 
Some of Wagner’s |” 
too. | doy mr mee intelligent audience. 


chose the simplest words. 
music is difficuit—but, then, he was sincere, 
He had a theory to work out. 
chords where anybody else would have employed 
simple intervals-—but he labored to enlarge the 
sphere of harmony, as no man before him ever 
did.’ What do you think of asimple molody in 
the base, with a running accompaniment of heavy 
chords of five or six notes in the treble!—this 
carried on for page after page? Yes, 1 know itis 
the fashion to laugh at Wagner—to compare his 
effeets to tin - and fighting cats, and choruses 
Calathumpian. But nobody denies that he wasa 
stronz, daring, original genius. In these days, 
musical culture is advancing, with rapid strides 
—I have learned more, in the year 1 have spent 
with you than I did in all my life before—and, I 
feel impressed to tell you that I believe Wagner 
was right, when he so confidently predicted a 
“music of the future.’’ You may be able to help 
create it. But first—believe in Wagner. Know 
something of him, if only a simplified arrange- 
ment of his *‘Bridal Chorus.”’ 

‘Suppose you begin a systematic study of oper- 
atic music, eo as not to interfere with your regu- 
lar musical (and other) routine. 
long before you find you taste developing, and 

ourself in alair way to become liberally educated 

n music as well as in literature. 

But, after awhile, you will feel more and more 
disinclined to spend time over ‘common pieces.”’ 
This is all very well. A little caution here, how- 
ever. Don’t carry this very good feeling too far. 
Apply Ruskin’s test of true taste, ‘‘Universality.”’ 
There is some meritin everything, if it is only 
kept in its own place. I have inveighcd against 
dance music, trifling songs, and Sunday school 
hymns, not because I altogether despise them— 
but, because the general public, even some people 
who ought to know better, overrate them, and I 
wish to correct this too prevalent error. But, if 
you refuse to please some child, or very old ye 
who does enjoy something of the kind, you will 
get no credit at all for good taste, anda great 
deal, for being conceited and disagreeable. 

How many of your young friends and acquaint- 
ances are students of music? If half-a-dozen, 
or more, of you live in the same neighborhood, 
or meet very often, I know exactly how you feel 
toward each other. You are all half afraid, half 
defiant. “I won’t play before Lillie Henry,”’ 
says Mamie Smith, ‘‘she playa the same pieces | 
do, and slie’ll criticise every note.” *‘And | 
won’t play before Mamie Smith,” says Lillie, ‘‘she 
plays my pieces, and 1 won’t rehash them for 
anybody.’’ “Ohb,’’ cries trembling SallieGray, ‘1 
don’t play anything but waltzes—I can’t play 
before Mary Potter, she plays classical music, and 
despises my trash.’? But, Mary trembles too. 
“I would play if Sallie Gray wasn’t here—but she 
can’t appreciate sonatas, and she’ll think they’re 
my old exercises.’’ ‘Oh, 1’mso nervous,” moans 
Emma Hamilton, “I forget everything, as soon 
as anybody comes into the room. I wish I had 
confidence, like Ella Lee.”’ But, Ella has her 
griefs, too.” “I can’t get rid of that ae. If 

only had a soft, gentle touch, like Emma Ham- 

ilton.’”? They, poor girls, generally underrate 
their own abilities—but, now and then, they 

“pitch into” each other. ‘Lizzie Walters always 

makes a fuss, and hangs back—she likes to be 

coaxed,’”’ ‘‘Clara Weaver walks straight up to 
the piano as soon as she’s asked—she likes to 
show off.”’ 

Now, older readers, you know why every young 
lady, at some time or Other, even if she has spent 
years with the best masters, positively declares 
that she ‘“‘can’t play.”’ ‘She could, if she tried,” 
you say. Oh, yes—it is not a physical impos- 
sibility for her to face a cannon—but, being asked 
to play, is alas! too much like being required to 
face acannon. ‘*What is her music for, then?” 
She feels what it is not for—it is something too 
beautiful, too lovely, too sacred, to be cast, like 
pearls before swine. No girl likes to be forced 
to the piano, as to the rack, and rise with a blush, 
feeling that she has been rash in allowing herself 
to be made a fool of—how else can she feel, when 
halt the company talk, her musical rivals criticise, 
the remainder are politely indifferent, andno one 
present thinks it worth while to say that he has 
received any pleasure? If one child murmured 
“Pretty,” it would be compensation enough. 

How is it when Liszt plays? No one dares ask 
him to play—as well ask the king for his crown 
jewels—sounds from these fingers are too pre- 

. cious to be wasted on common ears. In breath- 
less expectation, the company wait, scarce ven- 
turing to hope for the honor of his notice. If he 
condescends to drop before the piano, they bow 
their heads as though an angel was in their midst 

—that angels scatters his benediction unasked, 

like the gentle raindrops. When the shower has 

ceased, that piano is broken to pieces, its frag- 
ments distributed, like relics of saints—it must 
never be desecrated by other hands. Conceit! 

There is no more conceit in that than there is in 

the sun’s shinin 


What woman 4 this country would dare do 


It will not be | 


Duvernoy’s | 


All of these come in sheet | S!2uers. 

But, to tel) the truth, | teacher, one a student at the conservatory, the | 
n not | Others, school teachers and girls who had noother 

{ the | means for intellectual improvement. The only 


He uses double | 


state of things. 
among journalists, the substance of which is, 
“Stick together.”” In journalism, the element of 
professional jealousy is a thing almost unknown 
—alas! that there should be so much of it in 
musical cireles, especially, strange to say, ama- 
teur oves. Formaclub. Notone modelled after 
the high-toned organizations of cities, involving 
|large fees, expensive dress, annual dinners, or 
|anything of the kind. I know of one, in West 
Philadelphia, just assimple in itscharacter as any 
association might be in the remotest country vil- 
lage. It was com d of eight or ten young 
| women, who met in each others’ houses weekly, 
| for an hours’ musical practice. Some were fine 
musicians, some ordinary, one or two mere be- 
One was a church organist, one a music | 





rule which they adopted was, that, at every meet- 
ing every mémber was required to sing or play. 
Every one knew, then, that no matter how poor, 
r how fine her performance, she was sure of a 
It encouraged 
the diffident, che ked the conceited, and helped 
and strengthened all, It would soon be easy for 
any one to play before a mixed audience, when 
she kuew thattwo orthreeof herallies, who could 
|give the correct tone to the whole, were always 
athand. They wasted no time, money, nor 
strength over a club-room—the club could meet, 
at five minutes notice, wherever there’was an in- 
strument. They never dressed for the occasion 
—they went, in their everyday clothes, just as 
they were. They didn’t even get up acoucert, or 
musicale, to show off their acquirements—it 
would be time enough for all these things after 
the clubs real work was done. I believe they 
didn’t even have a name for it—no dues, fines, 
ba ges, officers, constitution, by-laws, nor pro- 
perty. Of course, ee may have all these, and 
more, if you want them, or reed them, but they 
are not necessary. But, now, if never before, a 
universal musical sympathy is necessary—and 
this is one of the ways in which we may have it. 
{ would like to have such clubs in every com- 
munity in the land, with influence as silent and 
a8 potent as the ballot-box. If only one grows 
out of this, Ishouldlike to know it,—and will do 
allin my power, personally, to further its pros- 
perity. Oh, 1 thought of this before—but I did 
not think you were quite ready then. In another 
month, then, I hope 1 shall be gratified to find 
that you are. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“J. R.,”’ Newburgh, N. ¥.—There was an error 
in my answer to you, last month. The key- 
jor-scale of three flats is E flat. 





“Mrs. 8. Me 
Never received your letter. 

“A Subseriber,’”’ Colchester, Ct,—To sing well, 
practice singing the scales daily, with the yl- 
lables do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, sido; with la, and8ah. 
to every note, and sing simple exercises, founded 
upon the scales Kobler’s piano exercises are 
excellent studies for singing—of course, sing 
every uote, as well as play it. Learn to control 
the abdominal muscles, using them to pump the 
air outof the lungs, as the pedals of an organ 
pump the bellows. Open the mouth wide, and 
let the voice flow freely, without straining the 
larynx, This willaid informing clear, pure tone 
—chest tones are never nasal. Show the staff, 
notes, etc., as 600n as possible. 

“A Student of Music,” Meadville, Pa.—If you 
cannot get ny first letters, I would say, get Scales 
and Cadences, and Kohler’s exercises, and prac- 
tice them faithfully, for an hour or more every 
day, throughout your whole lifetime. Scale 
practice is the foundation of all instrumental 
music—everything else you can learn, inciden- 
tally,—but it takes work. 

“Subseriber:’’—If you inadvertently strike a 
wrong note, you may rapidly slide your finger to 
the correct note, thus converting the wrong note 
into a grace note. 


note of the ma 
Williams,” Newburgh, N. Y.— 








—_———@o— 
THE MIKADO: 
For ten cents in stamps we will send 
a book containing, Virst: the complete 


words of the Mikado, Second; the music of all 
the best songs. TZ'hird; etchings of all the charac- 
ters in the opera. These facts make it the best 
Mikado book published, but we send with it ten 
beautiful chromo cards besides, not defaced by 
having advertisements printed on the pictures. 
MACK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 528 & 530 Wash- 
ington 8t., New York. 


= - : 
In this world it is not so much what one can do, 
as what one must do; not so much what one must 
have, as what one can Lave. 
£ 
Payson’s Ink is the oldest and best. Established 50 
eurs. Used with any clean pen. uality always uni- 
orm. Every stutioner keeps it and recommends it. 








LADIES ! ! 


IF YOUR DEALER DON’T HAVE 





Send 8 cents in stamps for prepaid 


TRIAL PACKACE 


To TEAL &CO., Limited, Philadelphia, 


It is INSERTED and WITHDRAWN in the 
SAME manner as ordinary pins, yet 


IT IS POSITIVELY 


NON-SLIPPING. 
Preserve Jars 








such a thing as that? But, why should she not? | 
Because she cannot—that only proves that music | 


is not yet incorporated into our common life as it 
should be. Who ever heard of a woman afraid to 


| 


smile? Who dares not allow her countenance to | 
assume its most heavenly expression, for fear | 
somebody will think her conceited, or for fear | 


that those she loves most will not appreciate it? 
And, after she has been coaxed into bestowing a 
forced caricature of her own natural smile, is 
afraid that she may only have succeeded in 
making herself ridleulous? There is something 
wrong in suchacase. Music should flow as natu- 


Tally as song from a bird,—and so it would, if the | 


sympathy around us were deepenough. But, we 
cannot 9 gad like Liszt? Yes, we can—to all 
intents and purposes—or, we could, if the hearts 
around us helped us, as they do him. 
Half-a-dozen young persons, bound by a com- 
mon sympathy, could do much to remedy this 


MADE OF CLEAR WHITE 
\ glass. Prices lower than the 
common green jars. No 
metal. Much hand- 
ler. More reli- 
able. 


Price lists on app.ication. 

| Agents wanted. 

i, A. V. WHITEMANS,A. OC, 

72 Murray St., N. ¥. 


APOPULAR Treatiseon its Growth 
Care, DISEASES AND TREAT. 
MENT. 5 ©, Hewnt Leonarp, 
A.M., M.D, Gloth, 320 , 116 
illustrations, post-paid $3.00. Cir- 


oar tree. ‘It gives treatment for 
ALL Hair and Beard Diseases, Dandruff, and how to bleach, remove 
or dye it. 200 Prescriptions, Order of any book dealer or the publish- 
ers. The Jilust’d Medical Journal Co. Detroit, Mich. 
Complete edition, paper cover, $1.00, 
OYS AND GIRLS, ‘The Dawn of Day,” a hand- 
some illus. paper (size Youth’s Compan’n) sent3 mo. 
on trial for only 1Q¢. silver, anda Ag’ Ea of card 
free. THE DAWN OF DAY. 127 7th 8t., troit,Mich 














Copy the unwritten code in use 
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WITH SLIDING RACK FOR TUB. 


On. SHIPMAN OF THE 





CHicaeo Foun. Home 


PAINLESS CHILO SAYS TO PRESERVE 
BIATH, cane oF 
CHILOREN. SY Mas. 
€. G. Goon, m. © 
HEALTH BETTER 


THAN —AMon Os, 


EUT 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED, 
HAN OSOMELY BOUND 
1% SILK CLOTH, $2.00 
monoceo $2.76, 
MAILEO POST FREE 
WHERE WE HAVE HO 
aarTs. DESCRIPTIVE 
CIRCULAR AND TABLE 
OF CONTENTS FREE. 


HEALTH 4 HAPPINESS 
THI® BOOK SHOULD 
SG READ & STUDIED 
BY EVERY WOMAN. 


Sia 


AGENTS wanreo 
1m EVERY GTATE ANDO 
COUNTY.ONLY LADIES 
WHO FURNISH UNEK- 
| CEPTIONAL REFER- 
ENCE NEEO APPLY. 
Arncaoe Pus. Co. 
143 LaSacce Sr. 


A CHicaeo 
6 STORIES FOR 30 CENTS. 


Ogilvie’s Popular Reading, No. 13, 


Contains the following six comp'ete stories, each 
one of which is worth $1.00: “A Giided Sin,” by Bertha 
M.Clay; “Lost Harmony,” by apopular author; “Kast 
Lynne,” by Mrs. Henry Wood; ‘I'he Four McNichols,” 
by Wiliam Black; “Engaged to be Married,” by a 
pleasing author; ‘The Diary of a Village Gossip,” by 
Almedia M, Brown. Itcontains alsoa handsome fron- 
tispiece, printed in twelve colors, and is handsomely 
bound. Sold by all dealers, or mailed for 30 cents by 


J. 8. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 
31 Bose Street, New York 



































CENTS| SHEET MUSIC! * Gris" 


PER Catalogue of.10 cent music free. 5 


[ Silver K Vtolin Strings lic. Cata- | 
COPY./ free. F. Brehm, Erie, Pa. 


logues of Musical Instruments 
FACE, HANDS, FEET, 

and all their imperfections, including Fa 
cial Development, Superfiuous Hair, Birth 
Marks, Moles, Warts, Moth, Freckles,Red 
et. Nose, Acne, Bl’k Heads, Scars, Pitting and 
their treatment, Dr. John H. Woodbury, 
ALBANY, §.¥. Est’b’d 1870, Send 10c. for book 


Enife and Scissors Sharpeners, 
Something entirely new; 
sells at sight; gives un- 
bounded satisfaction; 
those using them would 
not do without them for 
ten times their cost. Sent postpaid 
for 25 cts. each, the two for 45 cts. in stamps or 
postal note. Agents wanted ever where; big 
| — nope send —e for prices, circulars, &c. 
> 8 





87 N.Pear! St., 




















lease mention th aper. A-idress GEO. 
GEER, Peterboro’,N. H. Patent pending. 
A FREE SAMPLE. 

To introduce the great household remedy, Gordon’s | 
King of Pain into every family, I will send a sample 

free to any one sending address. Agents wanted. 

Address E. G. Richards sole proprietor, To!edo, O. 

Ail Wrinkles, black-Heads, 

Pimples, Freckles, Pittings, 

! Mo’es and SuperfiuousHair 

permanently removed, 

Complexions beautified. The 

Hair, Brows and Lashes colored 

and restored. Interesting Book 

and (testimonials sent sealed), 4 cts. 

adame Velaro, 249 W. 2’d St., New 

York City, Oorrespondence confidential. Men- 

tion this paper. 

IF YOU ARE MARRIED or contemplate taking this 
important step, we can) 
send you information which you ought to know. | Cir- | 
cular mailed free, by J. 8. ILVIE & CO., 31 Rose 
Street, New York. | 
vag TEST THE BEAUTIFUL | 
TH ART of maging | 
paper flowers. Imported | 

feowes and all flower materials dealt in. Instrmetion 


of Paper Flowers mailed 10 cents. e also | 
clean and curl Ostrich feathers. 


j U cF of real hair for French Twist only 25c. 


withillustrated circu arshowing !utest 


styles of wearing the hair. H. G 


¢ 

25 Album verses, l0c. St. Louis Card Co. St..Louis,Mo. 
q ’ 1 of Cobb’s Pure Soap for 
SAMPLE CAK the Bath and Complex- 
ion; also a valuable treatise on the care of the hair, 
teeth, and skin, mailed for 6 cents in stamps. 





ress, free of charge, a trial bottie of 
‘air Dye that will not stain the skin. 








4 ware Specialties. Seven (7) different sam- 
les, to sell by, sent on receipt of receipt of $1.0. 
cres—stating the territory 

—THE DANA BIC 


Broadway, New 


Ad- 
you can thoroughly canvas 
FORD KNITTING MACHINE Co., 795 
ork, or Peterboro, N. H. 


ASSUM VERSES foronfy 10 cts 

n Pos age stamps or silver. e most 
complete collection ever issued Larg® 
Illustrated Catalogue of Guns, Rifles, Revol- 
Vers, Watches Accordeons, Organeites, Violins, Banjos, 
Magic Lanterns Indian Scout Telescopes, Telegraph In- 
struments, ities, World Mf Photograph Outfits, rare aud 


curious novelties Tg (0.1 2 Nassau SN. 1. 





books, &c. FREE a 
AGENTS WANTED. Actually 
clear $20. daily. I have something en- 
tirely new lor Lady Agents that sells 
at sightin every house. inister’s 
wife so'd 13 the first hour. 

MRS.S. LITTLE, Box 443, Chicago, Ill. 
10 cts. for fousehola Pilot S mos. on 
trial. Best paper for the price in America 
PILOT PUBLISHING Co., New Haven, Ct 


(F YOU WANT. 10 KNOW 


1,901 Importantthings you never knew or thought 





of about the human body and its curious organs 
How lifeis perpetuated, health saved, disease induce 
How to avoid a of ignorance and indiscretion, 
How to appl ‘ome-Cure to all forms of disease, 
How to cure p,Old Eyes, Rupture, Phimosis, etc., 
How to in babies 
&END 


FREES ALES 





ma have 

D, 

ae ice PAMP 

OUR UE 

Murray Hill Pub. Co., 129 E. 28th 8t., New York. 







A SEASI 


artistically dye, 
LEWIS & CO., 2 East 4th St.. New York. | 





c@- 
GENHEIM, 33 Canal St.. New York. | 
Send us youraddress and receive by ex | 


W.H. Howard & Co., Chicago, Illinois, | 
LOVELY Chromo Cards, 15 games, & 100 New | 


A. H. © B, 33 Batterymarch St,, Boston, M ass. 
LIV KE AGENTS WANTED to soll our Hard- | 


NEW IMPROVED 
Western Washer. 


Our ActTUAL Saezs, 32,826. 


THREE SIZES. 





The best selling Washer ever offered to the 
Public. 


WARRANTED TO PLEASE OR NO SALE. 


Agents wanted. Write to us for circulars 
and prices. 


THE VANDERGRIFT MFG, COMPANY, 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
P. O. Box 174. 


DE COMPANION. 


As a seaside companion THE 
LABLACHE FACE POWDER will 
enjoy a genuine and enduring pop ° 
larity. This powder is a medicated 
preparation. It removes and pre- 
vents tan, freckles, sunburn, red- 
ness, pimples, irritation andall blem 
ishes of the skin. Itsupplies a want 
most sensibly felt by society ladies 
It reproduces the bloom of youth 
THE LABLACHE FACE POW 
DER Is sold by ai! reliable druggists 
or will be mailed to any address on 
receipt of a X-cent postal note or 25 
-cent stamps. BEN. LEVY & CO., 
French Perfumers, 58 Winter street, 
Boston. 











py Soi 
Positively sure to Agents everywhere 
selling our New Silver Mould White 
Ske’ Che —y h pada ma yn 
; ats . Cheap. Sells re y at every 
Every 100 Days house. Agents clearing $10perday. Our 
west pgents are ladies. 

samples free. dress: 
GIkanD WIRE MILLS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANARIE All kinds of Song Birds, PA ROTS 
a a ce 


by express. Send for 
rice List. 
Pease’s Bird Store, Reading, Pa. 


I START ME 


OF SM. L MEANS in the New lucrative business 
els home PHOTOGRAPH Y.” ; 
By the recent great discovery of substituting a Dry Gelatine 
film for Wet Collodion, the entire material is now prepared 
in large Photo. Factories, and SOLD READY FOR USE, similar 
to Cartridges for a Gun; Enabling Men or Women with 
no experience, to produce superior Photos to what form- 
erly required long years of difficult practice ; costing less than 
ets. for one dozen large photos, that sell for to e 
Is paying big with other business in stores or shops, 
or at home, or from house to house, The novei surprise ofa 
man with complete apparatus, appearing at the door ready to 
photo, anything, Persons, Groups, Buildings, or Animals, 
secures profitable orders in nine out of ten homes; Affords 
Steady Work and pays 300 per cent. profit. 
To EARNEST applicants (one copy) of Process tliustrated, 
FREE, Sample Photos. 10 cents. FRANKLIN TNAM, 
W(r & Dealer in Photo. Apparatus,483, 485 Canal St. N.Y. 


BILIOUSINE. 


A two-cent stamp sent to SNOW & EARLE, PROVI- 
DENCE, R. L, will obtuin by mail a “trial package” of 
Biliousine, thus enab'ing everybody to ascertain by 
personal experience and not by the testimony 
of others that there isa sure cure for Headache, Dys 
pepsia, Constipation, Indigestion, Sour Stomach 
feartburn, Liver Complaint, and all diseases which 
arise from a disordered stomach. 


Sure relief 
acts ASTHMA. 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES oy eit, Stowen & con 


ee ee ee 


wh, 
ce 


Send six cents for postage,and re- 
ceive free,a costiv box of goods 
which will help all of either sex,to 
more money right away than any. 
thing elseinthis worid. Fortunes await the worker ab- 
solutely sure. Terms mail’d free. True & Co. Augusta,Me 


Agents Wanted. 


Men and women for a new patent article that sells 
at sight, to nearly every tee af $10 to $20 per da 
easily made, will prove it or forfeit 00. Address, wit 
stamp, LOCK BOX 509, Worcester, Mass. 


L A D | ES” Richly {Illustrated book sent 


sealed on receipt of 10c. for 
acking, postage,&c. Valuable, indispensible. 
ME, THOMAS, 


inet ee FREE TO YOU 


(adeanF REE KNIFE 


h every Pack of our 

Only 18c. for 40 CARDS—assorted, 

a Fringed, Chromos, Hidden Name, and 

lain Git Edge tow name on al!) and lovely Pocket 

Knive. Get a Club of 8 among friends, and we send 

your rack ond ey Ld a is, 4 lots for 
4 cents. nts Samp 0k, 4e. 

HOLLEY CARD CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 


EMPLOYMENT fatiee nonce 


Women at Home Country. Steady work 
—_ to good workers. Smart 


y town. 
LACE M’F’G CoO., 


Handsome 












































Lady Agents wanted in ever 
dina WESTERN 


_ Incorporated. — _ 218 State St., Chicago 
-~SMITHNICHT’S— 

ASTH M AND HAY FEVER REMEDY 

Samples free. L. SMITHNIGHT, CLEVELAND, Oy. 





TOILETTE DES DAMES. 
Ladies! A perfectly natural, fresh and love'y com- 
lexion is the result of using Mme. Lewenberg’s famous 
astilles de Florence, (white or tinted) as powder or 

cream. For paleness or sallowness, use Rose Powder 
| which is not affected by perspiration or washing. Sold 
by druggists and fancy goods dealers. 

N. B.—Samples and testimonials mailed free, on re- 
ceipt of postage stamp, at MME. LEW ENBERG, 
258 West 23d St., New York. 


FELT CLOCK SCARFS. 





Given asa Present for a Club of Only 4 Sub- 
seribers, at 25 Cents Each per Year. 











. 
These are designs to be ly upon the mante! for 
the clock to stand upon; the end hanging over to be 
embroidered. We will send one, any color, 12x18 in., 
stamped across the end with a handsome design for 
tinsel oF other embroidery, for 4 subscribers. 
Address LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, 
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(FOR THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL.) 
REMEMBER THE “SHUT-ILNS.” 





BY HELEN AYRE. 





Those who have never been called to lay aside 
active life, and to spend long, weary, pain-filled 
days on a sick bed, cannot understand how very 
great little things become to such invalids, and 
on what trivial matters their day’s courage or 
disheartening depends. 

A ya | person—and that means good di- 
gestion and comfortable, sleep-fed nerves—can- 
not understand the morbid sensitiveness and 
racking torture that he or she endures who is a 
victim of *‘nervous prostration,” yet, if we cannot 
understand, it is ne excuse that we be lacking in 
sympathy—expressed sympathy, by kindly words 
and deeds to the “shut ins’ who come within 
range of our cheer. 

When a sharp, sudden disease or accident be- 
falls our neighbor, we are usually ready with our 
sympathy and help, but we grow so accustomed 
to the weaknesses of the chronic invalid who 
lives in our midst, and who no doubt is the greater 
sufferer, that we seldom—perhaps never—think 
to go to her with cheery words, or send her teumpt- 
ing delicacies from our table, or bright pictures 
and entertaining papers and books from our 
shelves. 

‘This has been such acomfortable, happy day,” 
said a bed-ridden lady whose days were mde long 
and weary with pain and deprivations, ‘‘the 
shortest day that 1 have seen for many weeks, 
though, this morning when [ heard the drizzling 
rain, 1 wondered how I could endure its draggin 
hours, but they have been made very short an 
bright by kind remembrances by my friends.” 
And the invalid’s pale face flushed with pleasure, 
and her heavy eyes grew bright and eager in 
telling how one neighbor had sent her that day, 
a mould of jelly, another, an interesting letter to 
read from a distant, mutual friend, and how a 
church sister, in spite of the rain and mud, had 
ran in to sit with ber an hour, and had comforted 
her sore, tried spirit by saying that the invalid’s 
sweet patience and submission in suffering was 
helping her and others, to live a better life. 

These dear, sensitive ‘‘shut-ius’’ needa great 
many cheery, comiorting words and kind re- 
minders, that they may not grow discouraged and 
morbid; but we yA not aiways think to give them 
out of our own busy, perhaps overworked lives. 

If you have an invalid friend or neighbor who 
you think is sweetly patient under her depriva- 
tions, and doing a blessed mission on her sick 
bed, do tell her so, for little danger is there that 
conceit will take root in her pain-purified spirit, 
andeven our Saviour Lord hungrily craved human 
sympathy and love and approval if that approval 
was also that of his Father's. 

“*[ would gladly help cheer the weary hours of 
my invalid friends,’’ said one busy housemother, 
‘but I have neither money to buy them delicacies 
and reading matter, nor time to often sit with 
them or to work bright mottoes for their prison 
walls. I can think of no way I can help.’? But 
jellies and fruits and savory broths and beautiful 
floral cards and books are not all that one cau 
send into the invalid’s chamber that will brighten 
her hours. Any reminder of your sympathy, 
however trifling the gift or simple the message, 
will be gratefully received. Remember an in- 
valid’s day is not like your own, every moment 
crowded with occupation, if not pleasure, and 
flying swilter than a weaver’s shuttle,’”’ but, in- 
stead, dragging, shut-in hours, day after day, 
night after night, with little to break the mo- 
notony of pain and weakness and deprivation. 
Imagine [caresives thus cut off from society and 
work and all the blessed pete being active, 
and you will not again plead that you have 
nothing to give that will cheer such a life. 

A lady who has seen thirty-three years of bed- 
ridden life, said of all the beautifui gifts sent her. 
not one had given more pleasure than a wide old 
dripping pan, which a little couutry girl gave her, 
filled with wild woodsy mosses and piants in their 
soil from a green nook in the woods. ‘Wild 
Benjamin’s” and ‘“‘wild oats’ and spotted leaves 
of the “adder’s tongue” were there, ready to send 
up rank, juicy flower stalks, and tiny seedlings of 
noble forest trees, unfurling their tender, baby 
leaves in the two inch soil of the old baking sheet. 

“The rarest hot house flowers,’”’ she said, 
could not have given me the keen pleasure that 1 
derived from that bit of fragrant, woodsy soil, 
greenly packed with its treasures of wild ferns 
and trailing vines.” 

It your bome is in the ‘country, and you have 
strength aud opportunity to ramble in its fields 
and woods, you can gather much that is fitting 
and beautiful for giits to the sick room. 

A great branch of evergreen loaded with fra- 
grant, resinous cones, I saw suspended on one 

rison wall, and very restful must it have been 

or tired, aching “oe 

A lady, who had not a penny to spend for any 
little treat for asick neighbor, swung a great, 
half-moon shaped toadstool, which she broke 
from a decaying log, on the wall close to the sick 
bed, making a pretty, rustic shelf whicu proved 
very convenient for ae sinall articles. 

A friend keeps on hand a quantity of com- 
forting hymns, printed in large type on illumi- 
nated, stiff card board, and as she has oppor- 
tunity, mails or hands them to invalid friends. 
(A generous package of such leaflets can be ob- 
tained from Anson D. Randolph, publisher, 38 
W. 23d St., New York City.) 

“Tam so busy every week-day, I cannot find 
time for an extra effort, but on the Sabbath, when 
baby is asieep, I look over the papers and maga- 
zines that have come into our home through the 
week, and sort them: some for waste paper, some 
to lend and others I wrap, ready to mail to ‘‘shut- 
ins.’’ Since I cannot attend church, I take this 
way of serving Christ on the Sabbath day, by 
bringing a ray of sunshine into the lives of his 
afflicted ones.”’ 

A delicious dish fora sick peseee is prepared 
by beating two roasted sifted apples with the 
white of one egg and a tablespoonful of sugar. 
Egg and apple should be very cold before com- 
mencing to beat them, and you may expect a 

int bo vl heaped with stiff, snow white foam to 

the result after half an hour’s beating. 

Weakness, pain, deprivation and dependency 
is what invalidism means. Let us bring into the 
lives of such sufferers. every ray of sunshine we 
can, and maybe, by so doing, some sick, dis- 
couaged one may be tided over a desperate point 
where insanity or suicide or lost faith in human 
and divine love might ensue. 
i a — — 


It is a mistaken economy to buy 4 cheap indelible ink 
as a substitute for the ever reliable Payson’s. Quality 
is more important then quantity. Sold vy druggists. 











ROCHESTER LAMP Co.’s has taken 
first prize at London, Paris. Ber- lin, Ant- 
werp,& American Institute Fairs. ——_—a—__oms Send for 
circulars to, 692, 694, or 1201 Broadway, New York. 











Felt Bannerettes and Panels, 


Given as a Premium for a Club of Only 4 Sub- 
scribers at 25 Cents Each per Year, 


Long pieces of 
Felt or Satin, em- 
broidered and 
trimmed top and 
bottom with plush 
and suspended 
from a brass ban- 
ner rod, make 
handsome pieces 
to be hung in ap- 
propriate places 
upon the walls. 
Shorter pieces fin- 
ished in the same 
Way may be used 
as lamp shades, 
etc. 

We send them 
at the following 
prices: 

9 x 18 inches, 
any color felt, and 
stamped as desired, 
for 4 subscribers: 

S44 x 24 inches, 
any color feit, and 
stamped to order, 
for 6 subscribers. 
















HANDSOME 


Silver-Plated Sugar Shell 


Or Butter-Knife 


Given for Four New Subscribers 
at 25 Cents Each per Year. 





A new, handsome, neat and styl- 
ish pattern, tripple-plated, on finest 
English white steel. Will wear for 
years. Almost as good as solid sil- 
ver. All the objectionable qualities 
of German Silver and brass, which 
are known to have a disagreeable 
taste, and are, when a little worn, 
poisonous, will be avoided in the 
use of these goods. They are also 
stronger, and of greater durability 
than any goods produced. 

A Butter Knife will be given in- 
stead of the Sugar Shell, if prefered. 

For 12 subscribers we will give a 
set of Tea Spoons, same quality, 
and for a club of 20, a set of forks, 

At 25 cents per year, in clubs of 
four or more, every lady in the land 
can afford the Laprgs’ Home JOUR- 
NAL. Send for sample copies to dis- 
tribute among your friends and 
neighbors. Address: 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Phila., Pa. 


Usages of the Best Society. 


The Usages of the Best So- 
ciety: A manual of social eti- 
er. By FRANCES STEVENS. 

othing is givenin this book that 
has not the sanction of observance 

the best society. Contains 21 

pters. Introducticns and Salu- 

tations—Visiting Cards and Visit- 

ing —Strangers and_New-comers— 

Engagements and Weddings- Re- 

ceptions and Debuts—Private Balls 

and Germans—Fancy Dress and 

Masquerade Balls and Costumes— 

I Opera and Theatre Parties—Dinner 

and Dinner Giving—Table Decora 

tions and Ftiquette—Luncheons, Breakfast and Teas. 

The Artof Entertaining—Letter Writing and Invita- 

tions—Musical “At Homes” and Garden Parties—Trav- 

oling. Manners and Rosrasng Etiquette—Wedding 

and Birthday Anniversaries and Presentsa—New Year's 

Day Receptions—Im portant General Considerations— 

Bri f Hints for everyday use. This book is indispens- 

able toall who wish to obtain the most enjoyment 

from daily intercourse with their fellow beings. 
llandsome cloth binding. 

Will be found useful by all who wish to obtain in- 
struction on matters relating tu social usage and soci- 
ety.—Demorest’s Magazine, 








yeareach. Price, W cents when sold alone. 





"LADIES SILVER BAR PIN 


Given for only 4 new subscribers at 
25 Cents per Year. 


SILVER BAR PIN. 


A Silver Bangle Lace Bar Pin, with four bangies | 
handsomely engraved. One of our best premiums for 
ladies. ‘They are very fashionable, and cannot be | 
bought in any store for double the money we ask, fof 
4 subscribers at 25 cents each. 
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Wee PS OFFER is good only for such Sewing Machines as are enumerated below. Unless 
you write us WHAT machine you want it for, we cannot fill the order, without the delay and 
expense of writing you and waiting for an answer. 


Ladies! Make Your Own Stamping Patterns, 


WITH THE “LITTLE WONDER” PERFORATOR. 
GIVEN FOR ONLY 16 SUBSCRIBERS, OR FOR ONLY 12 SUBSCRIBERS AND 25 CENTS EX- 


TRA, OR FOR ONLY 8 SUBSCRIBERS AND 50 CENTS EXTRA. } , NCLUD- 
ING ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO THE JOURNAL. Ta1.0 Geog 
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HIS SEWING MACHINE ATTACHMENT makes PERFORATED STAMPING PATTERNS 
from the most elaborate and intricate designs, either original or those from Art Books. After being traced 

on paper, this p aced over from 1 to 10 sheets of Linen paper and passed through the machine, perforated 
Cupitentee are obtained, each of which will stamp the design « hundred times. Designs may be taken from 


wall paper, cretonnes, carpets, laces, ete. 
Patterns perforated in this way are superior in every way to those made by the old method. There is no 
rough side from which you are obliged to stamp, but being ALIKE ON BOTH SIDES they are REVERSIBLE 
and one can stamp from either side. There is no possibility of the patterns “filling up” and thus becoming 
useless, for each perforation is made by actually removing an atom of the paper the size of the needle or 
unch used. Different sized punches are furnished so that the operator can choose a fine or coarse line as 
st suits his work. 

By setting the machine with a short stitch so the perforations come close together, beautiful stencils can 
be cut from card-board, mauper, etc. 

The “LITTLE WONDER’ is applicable to transferring designs for Embroidery, Braiding, Quilting, Orna- 
mental Painting, Frescoing, Wood-Caurving, Fret-Sawing, and for instantly copying designs on the blackboard for 
the use of teachers illustrating lessons in Botany, Geography, Natural History, ete., ete. 

Accompanying each outfit are instructions, showing how to perforate, how to stamp on eny material 
WITHOUT LIQUIDS (the simplest and most perfect method known) and how to set stamping on velvets and 
plusb by steam; various minor uses to which the “LITLE WONDER” is applicable are also fully noted, 


Attachments Furnished for the following Machines Only: 


Light-Running Domestic.—Wheeler and Wilson No. 8.—Remington No. 3.—White.—Househo!d, double or 
single feed.—Weed “New Hartford,’’"—New Home.—Singer “New Family.”’—Singer Improved.—K!ias Howe and 
New Howe “G.”.—In case you do not have one of the aboue machines; possibly your neighbor has, and would allow 
you to use it in exchange for some patterns. 

fe CANNOT supply them for any other machines. Name your machine with your order, (and it must be 
one of the above) or we cannot send it. 

Ladies who have our stamping outfit will need this Perforator, With it you can make all the stamping 
patterns you want. A nice business can be done meking patterns for others who have outtits. 

PERFORATING PUNCHES (in packages of one dozen—we do not sell less) Forty Cents Postpaid. 

PEARL LINEN PERFORATING PAPER, Size I7 x 2, per quire—we do not sell less—Forty Cts, Postpaid, 

When ordering, write your nane PLAINLY, gve townor city, county and state; either send money by 
Registered Letter. P. O. Order, Postal Note or Draft, One and two cent (clean) postage stamps received for 
smallamounts. Address, CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Phila., Pa, 


Knittine & Crochet. 


Knitting and Crochet.—a guide ° 
to the use of the Necdie and the Hook. | Edited by Jenny June. 
n arrang!p 8 wor € editor has taken gpecial pains to systematize and 
classify its different departments, give the greatest possible variety of designs 
and stitches,and explain the technical details so clearly, that any one can 
—_— follow the directions, There are a large variety of stitches and a great 
number of patterns fully illustrated and described, 
which have all been tested by an expert before 
insertion in this collection, The aim of the editor 
has been to supply women with an accurate and 
satisfactory guide to knitting and crochet work, 
Ths book is printed on fine paper, bound with a 
handsome Cover, and contains over 


200 Lllustrations. 


The knitting stitches illustrated and described 
are : To Cast On with One and Two Needles—To 
Narrow—To Widen —To Purl—To Cast Off—To Slip 
a Stitch—Round Knitting—To Join pogether— Rage Stitch. PatreRns.—Peacock’s Tail—Vandyke—Looped 
Knitting—Cane Work~—Leaf and Trellis—Trisngular Kilted—Gothic—Coral—Knotted Stitch—Diamond— 
Wave—Cable Twist—Stripes, ete. 

MACRAME STITCHES.—Solomon’s Knot—Simple Chain—Spiral Cord—Waved Bar—Spherical Knot—Slant- 














Given for a club of only 6 subscribers at 24 cents per 


Ing Rib—Open Knotting—Picot Heading—Cress Knot—Fringe—Tassels, ete. 
/ROCHET Stitcnes.—Chain Stitch - Single Crochet—Double Crochet-——Half Treble—Treble—Double Treble 
~Cross Treble ne Stitch—Tricot—Muscovite Tricot—Shell Pattern —Basket Pattern—Raised Spot Stitch— 
Ring Stitch —Hair Pin Crochet—Crochet Lace, ete. 

DESIGNS AND Directions are given to Knit and Crochet—Afghans—Undervests—Shirta—Petticoats— 
J ackets—Shawls—Insertion—Trimming. -Edging — Comforters —Lace —Braces — Socks — Boots—Slippers — 
Gaiters—Drawers—Knee-Caps — Stockings — Mittens—Clouds—Purses -Counterpanes ~ salle — Rugs—In- 
fants’ Bottines—Hoods—Caps—Shaw|s—Dresses—Bed Quilts, ew:., etc. Every lady will find this the 
newest and most complete work on Knitting and Crochet published, 


Given for a club of 6 subscribers at 25 cents per year each. Price, when sold alone, 5) cents, 


CRESCENT LACE Pin! LACE BAR PIN 


Givenfor Only Given for only 4 Subscribers at 25 Ocents por 
4 Year Each. 


Subscrib- 
25 


A little beanty, 
of the latest style 
with crescent of 
Oxidized Silver, 
and spray of For- 








et-me- nots 
Ma A pn am 

ese bins are tty and stylish Pin of frosted silver. They 
and tt a exceediniy neat a the very latest style and are very popular. Givev 
on! Sour sebeerthare 04 4 - A =e fos for aciub of only four susberibers, or for ® cents 
self them, postpaid, to any address for only 5 cents. and sent postpaid, to any address. 





te SPECIAL SUMMER OFFER ! 


THIS OFFER HOLDS GOOD ONLY UNTIL SEPTEMBER IST, AND WILL NOT BE OFFERED AGAIN. 
THIS IS THE LAST CHANCE FOR A HANDSOME MANTLE ORNAMENT. 





———MANTLE LAMBERQUINS.——— 


Given as a present for a club of only 12 subscribers at 25 cents per year cach, or given for only 8 sub- 





scribers and 25 cents extra. 


For the past year or two it has been the 
fashion to cover the mantlepiece with an em- 
broidery a foot or morc in width in front. 

These draperies usually cost from $1.50 to 

$2.00, but we send a lambrequin made of the 
A best quality of felt, 1344 inches wide and 2 
yards long, of any color, and stamped as de- 
sired, for a club of only 12 subscribers, or 
$1.20. . 
Mm ‘This is one of our best premiums, and has 

pleased our subscribers 80 well that almost 
every one sent out results in the sale of from 
2to 6 more. As soon as your friends see it 
they all have the fever to secure one just like 
it. 





—— 


See 


—— 
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Special Summer Offer. Tinigs STAMPED "=22%.29°= 


GIVEN AS A PRESENT FORK A CLUB OF ONLY 4 SUBSCRIBERS, AT 25 CENTS 
EACH PER YEAR. 


eee 











GOOD ONLY UNTIL SEPTEMBER IST. \3 
VW) 7 

; TI wo A 

Our New and Enlarged Stamping Outfit, which we ava Ni |/ Ze 
have never before offered for less than {2 sub- F N /ge> 
scribers, we have decided to offer until SEPTEM- Y. Me > Bp 
BER Ist, for ONLY 8 SUBSCRIBERS and 25 cts. ~ x Dy & f= 

extra in cash or stamps. 4 => * 

a WYeres 

OUR LATEST AND NEWEST ?> 


== 
These Elegant Tidies are 14x18 inches in size, are made of the ’ i. 8 
very best gry Oo Felt, and the same as are sold in the stores 


at from 40c. to each. You can select the color of felt you 2 
like, and have it stamped with any design you wish, either for Kensington or Outline, or Ribbon em. 
broidery, all ready to be embroidered. 
With these Tidies we give also, a book, which teaches the stitches used in art embroidery,—giv- 
ing such clear and explicit descriptions as to be easily understood; and also a lesson in Kensington 
and Lustra painting. 


We will send one of these Tidies and the book of stitches, for a club of only 4 new subscribers or 
8 cents. 


KENSINGTON PAINTING OUTFIT. 
GIVEN FOR 16 SUBSCRIBERS, OR 12 SUBSCRIBERS AND 25 CENTS EXTRA IN CASH, OR 
FOB 8 SUBSCRIBERS AND 50 CENTS EXTRA IN CASH, 

SN ’ 





This delightful new branch of fancy work is very 
fascinating. By this process ladies can do the most 


elegant painting on plush, velvet, or other materials. 
No wrevtous knowledge of painting is necessary. The 
book accompanying the outfit teaches the exact meth- 
od of doing the work so plainly that a child can under- 
stand it. No other teacher is needed. 
The outfit contains ten Stamping Patterns, of > 
t elegant designs, suitable for paint- 
































ing, as follows: 1 elegant bunch of 
Clover, 7x10 inches; 1 branch of 


Thistle, 6x10. These are two of 
the handsomest flowers for Ken- 
sington painting. 1 Moss Rose; 1 
Daisy design, 1 Poppy design, with 
= | two large full blown flowers, with 


buds, leaves, etc.; 1 spray of For- 


PREPAID ate ty: gb — of wiv «8 
ranch 0 pple-blossoms, ¥uch- 

BY MAIL. sias, Rosebuds, etc., These pat- 
ae to ~y | agp Powder Pad, 
nstruction Book, ete., make a 





7 Patterns, worth at least $2.00. f 
AT 25 CENTS EACH PER YEAR AND 25 CENTS EXTRA Besides the patterns this outfit 
IN CASH. contains all the implements with which to do the work, and Patent Colapsabie ‘uve Paints, sul- 


ficient to paint all the designs in the outfit. The book teaches how to mix these paints to procure 
the shades and tints needed for all kinds of flowers, and all other needed information. 


oe The outfit is re up ina nice box, and will be sent by Expiess, prepaid, fora club of 16 sub- 
This Complete Outfit and One Year’s Subscription to 


scribers, provided 25c. extra is sent to pay the express charges. ae 

TISSUE PAPER FLOWER OUTFIT. 
the Journal, Both for only $1.00. ao Cire BE Ueket mcr sce al ae 
Ai. _ : The latest craze, and a very eof 7 alate 


pleasant occupation. Our outfit 
consists of Book of Instructions 







































Season after season the dealers in cheap novelties, have endeavored to injure the reputation of 
our outfits, by offering a larger number of patterns, or a wonderful lot of articles of a fabulous value. 
Their advertisements and descriptions are written in such a manner as to lead people to expect 
something great, and it is needless to say they are always disappointed. The patterns our com- 
titors offer are a lot of worthless little things, 80 crowded together on a single sheet that they cannot 
used, while THE VALUE OF OUR OUTFIT IS IN GOOD, USEFUL STAMPING PATTERNS. : 
We have had literally thousands of ladies complain of these cheap outfits, who throw them away 
after buying ours. 
We have also received thousands of letters from ladies who have secured one of our outfits, ex- 
pressing the greatest delight and satisfaction. 
What is the reason for this? 
lst, because we never misrepresent anything. 
2d, because the patterns in our outfit are what they are described to be. 
3d, because we know what ladies interested in fancy work want, and try to please them. 
WE WILL CHEERFULLY REFUND THE MONEY AND GIVE OUR PAPER ONE YEAR FREE! To ANY 
ONE WHO IS IN THE LEAST DISSATISFIED WITH ONE OF OUR OUTFITS. 


samples of imported tissue and 
flower papers, samples of flowers 
made up patterns and materials. 
Everything complete. Book of in-@ 
structions gives every possible and 
minute detail, so clearly that any 
person can, with a little practice, 
become an expert in this fascina- 
ting and beautiful art. 

Secure 4 subscribers and we will send this outfit postpaid. 


Hew A Special Summer Offer |Kensington Embroidery 


| And The Colors of Flowers. 


Description of a Few of the Patterns. 
One set of initials for towels, hat ribbons, etc., 
worth 50c. 
Two outlines for tidies, 25c. each. 
One ee for tinsel embroidery, 5 inches wide, 














Until September Ist only, we offer | given asa Premium for a Club of Only 4 Sub- 
for end of table scarf, 25c. one of these Bureau or Sideboard scribers at 25 Cents Each per Year, 
= tidy fosige ~ — ve 20c. Searfs and the Ladies’ Home ; 2 dieeitiaain 
ne large clover design, 7x11, 25c. . , 
On ape thistle, 6x7, for Kensington painting, Journal one year for only G5.09 a —s 
One stork and one large butterfly, for lustre Bureau or Sideboard Scarf. yy 


painting, 25c. 
One pansy design for ladies bag, 10c. 
One design for thermometer case, 20c. 
One elegant spray of golden rod, 6x11, 25c. 
One Martha Washington geranium for plush 
petals, 6x10, 25c. 
One half wreath for hat crown, 15c. 
One design for top of umbrella case, 15¢. 
One spider’s web, and one new disk pattern, 25c. 
One tidy design, owl’s on a tree, 25c. 
One vine of daises and ferns, for end of table scarf, 15c. 
One wide braiding pattern, 25c. 


and clear de- 
scriptions of 
the stitches 
used in Kens- 
ington em- 
broidery; al- 
so the Plush 
stitch, Bird’s- 
eye stitch, 
Ribbon em- 
broidery, etc. 
Telis how to 
work Golden 
Rod, Cox- 
comb, Snow 
Ball, Pussie 
Willow, Clov- 
er, Sumac, 


Given for a Club of only 20 Subscribers at 25 
| Cents per Year; or for only 8 subscrib- 
er:vand 75 cents extra. 
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One large bunch of daises, 25c. 
75 more other designs of roses, clematis, autumn leaves, out- 
line designs, etc. Besides the patterns the outfit contains: One 
box black and one box white powder, two distributors, illus- 





trated instruction book, teaching stamping al! the stitches, etc., —. we 
one tidy, all stamped and ready to be worked, with silk to work flowers. Gives 


the proper 
colors to use 
in working 
the Petals, 
Stamens, 
Leaves, Stems, etc., of each flower; contains also 
a chapter on finishing fancy work, with numer- 
ous illustrations; tells what colors look best to- 
gomher, how to press embroidery, how to wash 
, ete. 
| Itis the best book ever published on embroid- 


| 


Besides all the above, we shall continue to give away with 
each outfit, our book on KNITTING AND CROCHETING, 
giving instructions for knitting all the latest novelties. Our 
vook on FANCY BRAID AND CROCHET, giving directions for 
making edgings of feather-edge and other braids. 

Remember 
this is our Spe- 
cial Summer 
Offer. Now is 
your time to 
easily raise 
clubs at 25 cts 
per gd for s« 
small a sum of 
money large : 


clubs can be raised everywhere. No subscriptions will be re- 


ceived after September Ist, for less than Fifty Cents per year. 
Now is Your Time! , ue 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 









ery. 

| A color card containing 168 ~ ey of silks 
showing the exact shades indicated inthe book 

and card by numbers, is sent with each cpoy 

j when desired. 

* VN SAN This isa very popular, useful and pretty piece of We send the book for 4 subscribers, or 35 cents; 

/ — fancy work to throw over the side-board or a dressing | and book and card for six subscribers, or 50 

case or bureau. It is made of the finest quality of | cents 

crepe linen, 16 inches wide and 6 inches long, with | nd 

fancy woven border all round, and fringed ends. We/| 
send this scarf stamped on each end similar to the il- | of 
lustration, for a club of only 20 subscribers. 

















A copy of the JouRNAL will be given for a club 
4, instead of a premium, if so desired. 





AUGUST, i886. 











THE LADIES HOME JOURNAL. 


sa” OTHER PREMIUMS WILL BE FOUND DESCRIBED IN BACK 
NUMBERS OF THE JOURNAL. SEE APRIL AND MAY NUM- 
BERS PARTICULARLY. 





THE PEARL RUG MAKER. 


GIVEN FOR A CLUB OF ONLY 12 SUBSCRIBERS AT 25 CENTS EACH PER 
YEAR. 


DELIGHTFUL AND PROFIT- 
ABLE EMPLOYMENT. FAS8- 
CINATING AND EASY 
TO LEARN. 
~~" MATERIAL COSTS YOU NOTHING! 
@ USE YOUR RAGS, YARN AND SCRAPS, 
AND MAKE THEM INTO HAND- 


















































SOME RUGS. BEAUTIFY 
i YOUR HOMES. 
2: Ne =. . The easiest and most economical 
ox | . sy , process ever invented for making 
wDoLyR. Y SRI | ee oe ge tay and Turkish Rugs, Ottoman 
Pesrrvo : Won er. if — | = and Furniture Covers, Cloak Trim- 
oe J 4 r I= ys 2, . , 
b Ness on@erlu ‘J ve I wy, mings, etc. Every lady has enough 
nae SH eg J FYVERY JOR se material in her rag-bag to make 


several handsome, durable rugs. Any Cloth, old or new, Yarn, Carpet, Waste, ete., 
can be used. Small pieces of silk, too much worn for Patchwork, make pretty Stool 
or Ottoman covers. THE PEARL RUG MAKER is asctof Steel Forms and 
Tines, on which the material is wound as shown in Fig. 4, then sewed through the 
center to a cloth foundation—with Any Sewing Machine, or by Hand—forming 
loops which are readily cut open, making a Soft, Close Pile or Tufta Half Inch 
Thick, all on the Upper side. Rags when used do not have to be sewed together, 
Small pieces, cut in stripes on the Bias. Turkish Designs, Conventional Flowers, 
etc., are readily made, from the printed directions, and a handsome Rug, 2x8 feet, 
with a border, can be made ina day. Folks who have talked //ard Times for years 
must have an abundance of old clothes. 


THE PEARL RUC MAKER 


5 the only invention that will utilize them without being voliged to go to further 
expense than a Spool of Thread. You are not obliged to buy Stamped s*atterns, 
Frames, Hooks and Expensive Yarns, costing from Sixty Cents to a Dollar and a-Half 
he Pound. Of course, for Expensive Rugs, this material is very nice—but with sera 

yof cloth, odds and ends that accumulate in every home, you can make Rugs that will 
adorn any parlor, LADIES, DON’T BUY A CARPET. If you wish to be 
Economical you can cover those worn places with Hlome-made Rugs. If you do not 
have enough Bright Colored Pieces in your rag bag, youcan color them at a trivial 
expense. Withthe PEARL RUG MAKER inany ladies make an entire carpet. 


RUCS CAN BE MADE BY HAND 


just as well as on a sewing machine; but any sewing machine can be used. 
From Wheeler & Wilson Manufacturing Co. 
‘‘We find it to be a practical attachment to the Sewing Machine. The Rugs are 
handsome and durable. It is a decided success.” 
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White Sewing Machine Co., Cleveland, writes: wa Af Wj Mipi. yi 
“Our opening was a great success. Sold a quantity of © ///////Wy WUiiip 
Rug Makers and shall do well with them. hi Ym Mf) 





We consider the ‘‘Pearl Rug Maker’’ the only 
}.levice for making Rugs on the Sewing Machine. rom the / 
|work it produces, we commend it as a most useful labor-say- Y, 
{/ 

Y} 


f THE PEARL RUG MAKER is made of 
Bessemer Steel, Silver Finish. It is put up 
ina handsome case, with explicit ‘Direc- 
tions for making Rag and 
? Tufted Rugs,”’ contaiving il- 
lustrations, which will enable 
anyone to do the work. 
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Given as a premium 
for 12 subscribers toy , : J 
the Lapies’ Home, SJ P ' 

JOURNAL. 

Price, including one year’s 
subscription to 
Lapies’ Home ®<CYe_ > 
JOURNAL, $1.00. & oe 
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Postage paid by F< , un 
us in each case. a mas Sg Z ; , | 
' a = “fat ay 
Address all let-2=* : - = OOS 7 f 7 


ters plainly to La-S MY MAM MASMADE T 
pies’ HoME JOURNAL, Philade!phia, Pa. 











Remember, August is the last month we offer these handsome Silver 
Forks, at Special Club Rates. 


———SILVER PLATED FORKS—— 


GIVEN FOR A CLUB OF ONLY 20 SUBSCRIBERS AT 25 CENTS EACH PER YEAR; 
OR FOR ONLY 12 SUBSCRIBERS AND 560 CENTS EXTRA. 











We give a set of six table Forks for only 20 subscribers. They are heavily plated with pure coi!) 
silver on white steel, and will wear for years. They are new and handsome patterns. Price $2.00. 
We use only the very best quality of silver-plated goods, on the finest English white steel. We wi! 
give these forks for only 12 subscribers and 50 cents extra in cash, if you cannot secure 20 sulbscrib 
ers, or for 6 subscribers and $1.00 extra in cash. 


Silver Plated Butter Knife. 


GIVEN FOR A CLUB OF ONLY 4 SUBSOBIBERS AT 25 CENTS PER WEAH EACH 
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A new, handsome, neat and stylish pattern, tripple-plated, on finest English white steel. Wi!! 
wear for years. Almost as good assolid silver. All the objectionable qualities of German Silver 
and brass, which are known to have a dis 
will be avoided in the use of these goods. 
any goods produced. 


Butter Knife given for only 4 subscribers. Price, 50 cents. 
Set of Six Tea Spoons given for {2 subscribers. Price, $1.00. 


Set of Six Table Forks given for 20subscribers. Price, $2.00. 
For a club of 30 subscribers at 25 cents each, we will send the Sugar Shell, Butter Knife, Tva 
Spoons and Forks, a good, serviceable present for a voung housekeever. Price. $3.00 for the sct- 


reeable taste, and are, when a little worn, puisonous, 
hey are also stronger, and of greater durability than 


GOOD BOOKS FOR 








We have before offered these books 
as @ special inducement 





We will mail the Lapiges’ Home JourNat « 


$1-00. 


and 10 cents extra for postage. 


Danie! Webster. Life of. By F. Teft. 

| Napoleon, Life of. By M. A. Arnault. 

| George Washington. Life of. By Bancroft 

Daniel Boone. wife of. By Edw. 8. Ellis. 

David Crockett. Life of. By Edw. 8. Ellis. 

Henry Clay. Life of. By Epes Sargent and 
Horace Greeley. 

Andrew Jackson. Life of. By John 8. Jenkins. 

Zachary Taylor. Life of. By H. Montgomery. 

Henry VIII and His Six Wives. Life of. By 
Henry William Herbert. 

Oliver Cromwell. Life of. By Henry William 
Herbert. 

mpgeee Josephine. Life of. By Cecil B. Hart- 
ey 





Duchess of Orleans. Life of. 

Catherine II, Empress of Russia. 
Samuel M. Schmucker. 

Joan of Are, Maid of Orleans. Life of. By 
David W. Bartlett. 

Lady JaneGrey. Lifeof. By David W. Bartlett 

John Quincy Adams. Life of. By William H. 
Seward. 


Riverdale Story Books. 


TWELVE BEAUTIFUL BOOKS, 
Your Choice of Any One of These Volumes. 


By Marquis de 
Life of. By 


Each book containge 
apne | a hundred pag- 
es an 
cuts. The type is large 
and the words easy. 
‘The stories are exceed- 
ingly interesting, and 
are written by “Oliver 
Al Optic.” The following 
“il are the tities: 

Littie Merchant, 
Proud and Lazy, 
Young Voyagers. 





Christmas Gift, 
Robinson Crusoe, 


dr., 
E Dolly and I 
tl The Plenie Party, 
~ i Uncle Ben 

Py The Gold Thimble, 
hy) Hirthday Party, 
“an a’ 4 Careless Kate. 
These Books are 

f especially fitted for 

Tee Sunday-schools, Day- 
idfdidhdsisliad schools, Birthday, 
Christmas, and other 


IGABLLE S. iB 


| Gifts for the Little People. 
“We will send ALE of the above named books 
packed in a neat case, for only 20 subscribers, at 2 
vents per year each. 


CHILD’S BiB. 


Given for only 4 Subscribers at 25 cents per 
year eac 
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No.—Made of fine linen Momie cloth, size, 14x18 in.. 
finished with fancy border and fringe across the bot- 
tom, and stamped with appropriate designs. We will 
send one of these fine linen bibs for 4 subscribers, 


We have recently added the following books to the list. 


many full-page | 


i The Do-Somethin’s | 


15 








Special Summer Offer 


ONLY EIGHT SUBSCRIBERS. 


And 10 Cents Extra for Postage. 


iah_A MOST EXTRAORDINARY OFFER! 


We will send to any address, any one of the following books, fora club of 
iB ONLY EIGHT SUBSCRIBERS, .41 
pes Seonts each per year,—provided 10 cents extra in stamps is sent to prepay the postage on the 





for 12 subscribers, we make this offer 


DICKENS’ WORKS: 


The books are all handsomely bound, good 
print and good paper, and are sold in all book- 
stores for $1.50 and $1.75 per volume, 





Pickwick Papers, 

Martin Chuzzlewit. 

Oliver Twist, Pictures trom Italy, and 
American Notes. 

Nicholas Nickleby. 

David Copperfield. 

Child’s History of England. By Charles Dick- 
ens. New edition, large type. 





Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel De Foe, 

Arabian Nights Entertainment. 

Swiss Family Robinson. 

Orange Blossoms. By T. 8. Arthur. 

Bar oom at Brantly. By T. 8. Arthur. 

Cook’s Voyages Round the World. 

Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith, 

Pilvrim’s Progress. By John Bunyan, 

Gulliver’s Travels. By Jonathan Swift. 

Ivanhoe. By Sir Walter Scott. 

Waverly. By Sir Walter Scott. 

Guy Mannering. By Sir Walter Scott. 

Tom Brown's School Days at Rugby. By Thom- 
as Hughes. 

Scottish Chiefs. By Jane Porter. 

Thaddeus of Warsaw. By Jane Porter, 

Children of the Abbey. By Regina Maria Roche, 

Don Quixote. By Miguel de Cervantes Saave- 


dra, 
Paul and Virginia. By Bernardin de St. Pierre. 
Asop’s Fables. With over 500 illustrations. 
Dog Crusoe. By R. M. Ballantyne. 
Gorilla Hunters. By R. M. Ballantyne. 
Wild Menof the West. By R. M. Ballantyne. 


me year, and give any one of these books, for only 
Any one given for only 8 subscribers 


William H. Harrison. Life of. By H. Mont- 
romery,. 

Patrick Henry. Life of. By William Wirt, 

Travelers in Africa. By Charles Williams. 

In the Arctic Seas. By Captain McClintock. 

Children’s Bible Stories. By Mrs. Gilespie Smith. 

Lady of the Lake. By Sir Walter Scott. 

Queens of American Society. By Mrs. Ellet, 

Complete Letter Writer. 

Evening Amusements. By Frederic D’Arros 
Planche, 

Gavroche, the Gamin of Paris. By Victor Hugo. 

A Million Too Mach. A Temperance Tale. By 
Julia MeNair Wright. 

Gascoyne, the Sandlewood Trader. By R. M. 
Ballantyne. 

Freaks on the Fells. 


By R. M. Ballantyne. 
Shifting Winds. 


By R. M. Ballantyne. 
Floating Light. By R. M. Ballantyne. 
Bear Hunters. By Anne Bowman. 
Kangaroo Hunters. By Anne Bowman. 
American Family Robinson. By D. W. Belisle. 
Pique. A Tale of the English Aristocracy. 


“The Cottage Kitchen,”’ 


By Manion HA ann; 276 pages, Illuminated 
and Embossed Cloth Binding. 

CONTENTS: — General Subjects— Beverages, 
Blane Manye, Bread, Cake, Corn-bread, Custards, 
Cheese-dishes, Eggs, Griddle-cakes, Fish, Fruits 
—stewed and baked, Jams and Marmalades, 
Jellies and Blane Mange, Jellies (Fruit), Meat, 
Muffins, Picnic-dishes, Pickles, Porridges, Pastry, 
| Puddings, Salads, Sauces for Puddings, Soups, 
Vexetables. Familiar Talks—Country Boarding, 
Dish-washing, Flies, “Kitechenly-kind,” Maid-of- 
all-work, Soup and Stock-pot, Table Manners. 

Price, -. . , : i : ‘ $1.00 

We willsend ‘TheCottage Kitehen,’”’ to any 
address, post-paid, for only 12 subscribers, and 
10 cents extra for postage. 


DECORATIVE ART COLOR BOX AT HOME, 


MOIST WATER COLORS. 


Given for only 8 new Subscribers, at 25 Centa 
each, per Year. 





We offer us a premium the box of English Moist Wa- 
ter Colors, of which wevive arepresentation above 
to any one desiring a reliable set of water colors, with 

box, brushes, ete., for alow price, The box is Of tin, 
japaned back on Outside and white on inside. It has 
| two covers which, when open, affords ampie room tor 





mixing the paints. It has a thumb-hole in the bottom, 
80 that itcan be used asa pallette. The colors are ten 
in number, cach enclosed inatin tray. Three good 
| brushes of differcnt sizes complete the set. Moist col- 
orsure far superior to the dry. This box of colors is 
the one recommended by the Society of Arts in Kng- 
land for popu ar use in that country. 
Price, # conts, postpaid. 
Given as a premium for 8 new subscribers, and 
mailed, pos azc paid, to any uddress. 


ae " 
he Bijou Embroidery Frame, 
14% Is the handiest and most useful 
«& frame for holding small pieces of 
work, and is indispensible. Given 


for only four (4) subscribers at 26 cts 
each per year. 









| <A copy of the Journan will be given for a club 
| of 4, instead of a premium, if so desired, 
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(For THe LADIES POME JOURNAL.) 
MILDRED’'S CONVERSATION CLASS. 





NO. X. 





BY MRS. EMMA ©. HEWITT. 





O no, Miss Gleason, I do not believe, I cannot 


believe, that you “have been having horrid 
weather.”” “Horrid,” though a word much 
abused by extravagant talkers, refers to some- 


thing only really, “a horrid murder,” ‘‘a borrid 
crime,”’ etc., but not horrid weather. The terms 
**horrid,”’ ‘awful ” “sweet,”’ “lovely,”’ “splen- 
did,” ‘“dreadfal,” “grand,” and a variety of 
others which I will not name, (but with which, 
no doubt, you are as well acquainted as 1) are 
used, especially by the young, with a frequency 
that entirely deprives them of their true meaning. 


Listen to the conversation of a lively, careless | 


girl, and what do you hear: 

“An awfully splendid time.” 

“The flowers smelt just grand.” 

**He was perfectly horrid,”’ (because perhaps 
he did not speak with enthusiasm upon a subject 
upon which she was specially interested. ) 

“She looked a perfect fright, my dear,” (be- 
cause perhaps the ‘fright’? happened to Wear her 
hair high when low hair was in vogue, or the 
reverse.) Another case of extravagant expres- 
sion in which the youthful indulge, is in regard 
to food. 

One girl “loves pie,’ another “adores gravy,” 
athird is ‘“‘very fond of lobster salad.” One 
cannot belp hoping that some day these same 
young ladies may fi1.d something more ong on 
which to place their affections. One young ady 
whom I know of, used habitually, “‘wrapped up,” 
when she desired to express any especial liking. 

One day, in reply to a schoolmate’s question, 
she answered enthusiastically: ‘Jelly eake!! why 
I'm just wrapped up in jelly cake!!’ 

Extravagant expressions of dislike are equally 
common. One “hates that color.’”’ Another 
“despises a sweet apple.” A third “detests a 
dress made that way,” ete. It is not necessary 
for me to multiply instances, 

All these expressions canuot be too carefully 
avoided by her who desires to make her conver- 
sation attractive to all. You tell me that you 
“dislike large parties and never attend them any 
more than | cav help.’’ 

“That sounds innocent enough, I’m sure,’’ 
remarked Phillippa. ‘‘Who would regard that as 
an incendiary sentiment I should like to know.” 

“{f you could help it,” proceeded the reader, 
“you would not go.” Evidently you cannot help 
it. Therefore, you do not attend parties oftener 
than you ‘cannot help.” 

I dislike to take exception to your next sen- 
tence because of the kiudly sentiment expressed. 
But “duty calls.” : 

You say you cannot be grateful enough for my 
letters. “Enough’’ is properly an adjective, 
“grateful enough” makes “enough” an adverb 
qty ing the adjective “grateful.” 

What shall you say? 

The true definition of “enough” is “sufficient.” 
As you cannot say ‘“‘evoughly” it naturally fol- 
lows that you should say “sufficiently,” trans- 
posing the words and bringing the adverh first. 
‘You cannot be sufficiently grateful,” etc. 
Thank you for the kindly sentiment. Iam sorry 
that I felt the necessity of objecting to your 
method of expression. . 

"You say alittle further oy fn your letter: “I 
cannot but feel,’ etc. You should say ‘‘l can but 
feel,” etc. “But” is here used in the sense of 
“only” ‘I can only feel,” ete. “L cannot but 
feel’’ would mean the reverse of what you intend 
tosay. It would imply “I cannot only feel that 
but | feel something else as well.” 

Ciassed with this error (a “genteel error’’) is 
another incorrect usage of the word *‘but.”’ It is 
not but five miles.’’ 

Again, in speaking of drawing, you say: ‘You 
don’t know bow untrue an eye [ have.” 

You have by this method of expression sepa- 
rated the adjective ‘‘untrue” trom the noun 
“eye.” This should not be done even by an 
article. Your sentence should read: “You know 
how untrue my eye is,” or, “You know what an 
untrue eye mine is (or I have). 

Again, the expression “It is better than the 


| 


is it not? Therefore, “I shall try to get’” (only, 


altogether, and use in its place) “I shall try to 
have some,’’ ete. Ifyou say try and get “get” is 
leit entirely without any dependence upon the 
rest of the sentence; it certainly is not in the | 
| infinitive mood, and still more certainly is not | 
tin the indicative, because there is no Dominative 
visible or understood, 

We now come to your next mistake. It is a) 
decided vulgarism to speak of anything in terms 
of abbreviation. Do not say ‘‘photo”’ for photo- 
graph, “loco”? for locomotive. Do not write 

| “Sat,”? “Sund,”? “Wed,” ete., for the days of the 
| week, or address a lady or gentleman as ‘Mr. T,”’ 
| “Mrs. 8.”’ There are men and women who speak 
| of their husbands or wives (as the case may be) 
as “Mrs. A,” “Mr. B,” ete. This is decidedly 
ill-bred.. 
One thing more and [ am done “‘at this sitting.” 
| Do not introduce a “why” into your covver- | 
sation at every available point. nd above all 
do not start a sentence with a lack of ideus and 
| fill in the interstices with along drawn “‘why-a” 
while you are waiting for something to say. 
1 think this is all for this letter. 
, Sincerely your friend, 
AMANDA WILSON. 
“Now tell us about ‘him,’ demanded the five. 
But Phillippa shook her head and escaped, 
| leaving them to “‘talk matters over.” It is safe 
| to suppose that the conversrticn contained but 
| little of Miss Wilson and her corrections. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

My reply (sent at once upon receipt of her 
| letter) to Miss Lizzie Wheat was returned to m 
| hands in a day ortwo. Canshe tellme why? It 
| was addressed according to her letter, Salem, 
| Mass. : ° 

[ hope that the letter sent to Miss Marion has 
not missed its destination as well. 
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ist, They need no breaking in. 

9d. INVALIDS can wear them with ease 
and Comfort, as they yield to every movement 
of the body. 

3d. ‘They do not compress the most vital 
parts of the wearer. 

4th. They will fit a greater variety of forms 
than any other make. 

Sth. Owing to their peculiar construction 
they will last TWICE AS LONG as an ordinary 
Corset, 

6th, They have had the unqualified endorse- 
ment of every Physician who has examined 


them. : - ; 

7th. They have given universal satisfaction 
to all ladies who have worn them, the common 
remark being, 





iving offence.’’ This is a very common error. 

utif you use ‘the’ you must introduce the 
preposition “of.” Otherwise your sentence is 
incomplete. If you say “the giving,” “giving’ 
becomes a participial noun, and as a noun, ceases 
to govern the noun “offence.’”?” There must, 
therefore, be introduced into the sentence some 
word whereby ‘“‘offence’”’ may be governed or it 
stands alone, without any connection with any 
other word or words. You may either say ‘‘It is 
better than giving offence,” or, “It is better than 
the giving of offence.’’ In the first instance 
“yviving” is a participle and governs offence as 
other form of the verb would do. 

n speaking of the word “beau” I also should 
have warned you against the use of the word 
“friend” in this connection. Do not speak of 
your friend’s intended husband, (or of your own) 
as her or your “friend.”’ A ‘friend’ is one 
thing, an intended husband is another. One may 
have many ‘“‘friends,”’ true friends, of the opposite 
sex, at one time, but one has but one fiance, or 
intended husband, it is to be hoped. There is a 
species of vulgarity in using this expression 
which detracts much from the dignity of the 
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**WE WILL NEVER WEAR ANY OTHER MAKE.” 

8th. They are the only Corset that the wearer 
is allowed three weeks trial, and if not found 
perfectly satisfactory in every respect the mon- 
ey is refunded, 


FOR SALE BY 
ALL LEADING DRY GOODS DEALERS. 
CHICAGO CORSET CO., 
240 & 242 Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


NEW YORK SALESROOM, 
13 Lispenard Street. 
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position of the engaged couple. It, and all 
similar perversions of the true terms, have arisen 
from a talse, frivolous, undignified view of mat- 
rimonial engagements and subsequent matri- 
mony. 

**] don’t know, somehow I kind of hate to use 
any definite word,” said Phillippa Rowland, 
eomeeets with a blush. 

“Why, Phillippa Rowland, have you got, I 
mean have you, a ‘‘friend!’’ exclaimed the other 
five in a chorus of varied phraseology. 

‘Well, he was a “friend”? till last evening, and 
now I don’t care to call him that any more in the 
face of Miss Wilson’s solemn warning. But 
please don’t say anything about it just yet. Let’s 
go ou with the reading.’ 

“IT thought Phillippa looked uncommon 
solemn,’’ said Georgia Garrett. 

“Georgia Garrett, that’s one thing you always 
will say, and it sets my teeth on edge every time.” 

‘‘What?’’ asked Georgia, her eyes opened wide 
in wonder. 


‘Why you always say ‘uncommon’ this or 
‘uncommon’ that. I don’t believe that Miss 
Wilson would call that a genteel error. You 


know better or perhaps it would not annoy me so 
much.”’ 

‘Well, uncommonly then. I know [ say it. 
It would be hardly worth while for me to deny it.” 

‘Well, let’s go on.” 

You say again: “I shall try and get some pho- 
to’s taken,” ete. Now, my dear child, there are 
two serious faults in that sentence. 

What are you going to try? Todo something 


For Boys, Youths, Ladies, Misses 
and Children. Every pair guaran- 
| teed to give satisfaction or replaced 
| by a new pair. 
| Sold in all cities and towns, and by 
\over 300 dealers in New York City 
alone. 


‘GOLD MEDAL AT NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION 
WHEAT 
BAKING 


POWDER. 


Approved by United States Indian Commission 
after analysis by Government Chemists. 

Endorsed by leading Hotels in the United 
States and Canada. 


MARTIN KALBFLEISCH’S SONS, 


Established 1829. 
'65 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
29 RIVER STREET, CHICAGO. 
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if | were you, | should expunge the word “get” | 





Excellent reasons why every Lady should wear | 


AUGUST, 1886. 











0 preserve the richness of color or delicacy of tint of your sum- 
mer dresses, make suds of hot water and Ivory Soap, allow to 
Ordi- 
nary soaps contain too much alkali, which in a short time bleaches 
the color and destroys its beauty. Prof. Silliman, of Yale College, 
says, ‘‘The Ivory Soap can not injure the most delicate fabric.” 


cool until lukewarm, then wash your dresses in the solution. 


A WORD OF WARNING. 


There are many white soaps, each represented to be “just as good as the 
‘Ivory’; they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remark- 
able qualities of the genuine. Ask for “Ivory’’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Copyright 1886, by Procter & Gamble, 








“COMFORT AND HEALTH SECURED ! 


A RECLINING, lawn, hammock, invalid and Steamer Chair com- 
; bined. Automatic and easily adjusted to any position. 
Strongly built and jasts for years. The most comfortabie chair for 
the money. Seils atsight. Every family and invalid requires one. 
Used at the house, steamer, sea side, and lawn, and completely 
supplants the hammock. It gives the occupant an easy reclining 
position, avoiding the dizzy sick sensation experienced in a ham- 
mock. sa struight forward and back motion, is aeis- propelling 
and can be enjoyed all day with pleasure. Is built of oak, finishec 
in duck, and warranted safe and strong. For these purposes it ' 
HAS NOKQUAL. Price, delivered in Boston, $5. Folded 

comp..ctly and sent by freight or express to any part of the world. Seud two-cent stamp for 
avings. Agenta wanted in every town. Remittances must always accompany orders. Au- 
LAISDELL, & CO., 119 Devonshire 8t., Boston, Mass. MENTION THIS PAPER. 


Granite Ironware. 
FOR 


I WHOLESOME, DURABLE. 


The Best Ware Made for the Kitchen. 


Yl MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 


wy” ST.LOUIS STAMPING COMPANY, ST. LOUIS. 
For Sale by all Stove, Hardware and House Furnishing Dealers. 


EQUIPOISE WAIST © D E C KE A 


For Ladies, Misses, Children, and Infants, 
BROTHERS’ 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets: 
MATCHLESS 


and may be worn either with or without the bones 


which, owing to the construction of the bone pockets, 
may be removed at pleasure, 
33 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
Hair Goods 


HE CUT repre- 
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BROILING, BAKING. 
BOILING, PRESERVING, 




















sents the Waist as 
made for Ladies and 
| Misses, boned and 
| with full bust; the 
construction of inside 
of bust, under fulled 
| piece, is that of a cor- 
set front, so that a 
corset and a perfeot 
bust support is pro- 
vided within a waist. 
In the Open Back Soft 
Waists, as made for 
Children and Infants, 
particular attention 
to the physical pro- 
portions and require- 
ments of the growing 
little ones has been 
given in shaping the 
arts, and from the 











PATENTED. 


arge variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted 
from stock. 


PRICES. 
Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones, $1.75 
- & ~ * “ Boned Frontonly, 2.00 
ed . 4 Laced Back, Boned front & back, 2.25 To Any Part of The U. 5. 
= -* Misses’ Whole Back, muhout Bones, 1.00 
. “4 “ -“ ‘ one 2 ind 


“ 621; Children’s—without Bones, 75 Sond ter Shastentes Ciee 
* 631, Infants’ “ « i 5 cular of Latest 
DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. Styles, to 
oe pnw ol and he pom -_— a onus measure around 
waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
ve Seeeen z=. take chest measure also, JOHN MEDINA 
and 8 age of c 4 
We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who 463 Washington St., 


desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 

Waists sent by mail to any part of the U.8., postage 
prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory, we 
wi'l exchange or refund the money, if returned in good 
order. Mention LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 

G2 One good Agent wanted for every City and Town 
in the United States. Address: 

GEORGE FROST & CO., 


278 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS, 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 


The 37th Session opens Oct. 1, 1886. A 3 years’ graded 
course of instruction is given in winter and spring 
terms. For further information, address 


Bachel L. Bodley, M. D., Dean, Philadelphia, 


BOSTON, MASS. 











